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Congress of Educators of the Blind. | 

This is preéminently the year of congresses. | 
They blossom out upon its surface as cowslips 
dot a favored meadow. Nor are they unfruitful 
of useful results. A general interest is awak- 
ened regarding the subjects on which such 
meetings are held; and their members return to 
their respective fields of labor strengthened by 
sympathy and animated by the agitation of ques- 
tions which may never be brought up at home. 
The dullness of professional routine is shaken 
off, and a fresh impulse given to work, to hope 
Congresses attended by mem- 
bers of benevolent-educational establishments 
are especially salutary in their influence, as 
tending to remove a certain element of isolation 
which, in large communities, usually surrounds 
these institutions. 


and to achieve. 


The third convention of the Educators of | 
the Blind met this year at the Perkins’ Institu- 
tion, in this city, and continued in session three 
days—from August 20th to 23d. Delegates at- 
tended from the institutions of New York (city | 
and State establishments), Pennsylvania, Mary- | 
land, North Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Ohio and California. The President, Dr. A. 





1), Lord, for many years deeply interested in | 
the education and general well-being of the | 
blind, observed, in his opening address, that the | 
convention was fortunate in its place of as- | 
semblage (Boston), a place rich in the associa- | 
tions of the past and important in the history of | 
Forty years ago a handful of blind | 
children was being educated here and in New | 
York. ‘To-day they met as the representatives | 
of how many! 
been prepared for life. 


the country. 


Seven thousand had already | 
The 
at.present receiving education was about two 
was an important trust. Ed- 
ucative improvement, the amelioration of con- 
It would be pleas- 
antif such special instruction as the blind need- 
ed could be found outside of It 
might be imparted beneath the domestic roof. 
They (the superintendents and teachers of the 
blind) could create a proper 


number of those | 


thousand. Theirs 


dition, devolved upon them. 


institutions. 


and enlightened 
public sentiment in regard to the important sub- 
ject of the cultivation after 
school years were over. And this should, we 
carefully looked-to by 


blind receiving 


might suggest, be more 
the 
Unhealthful and un-nourishing mental pastur- | 





parents of young seeing persons as well. | 


age is often allowed as a means of relaxation by | 
those 
period of ‘“‘education,” 


who are. sufficiently strict during the 
technically so-called. 
Toward the children and youth who, in the 
providence of God, had been intrusted to their | 
care, they sustained interesting and important | 
to them 
to their families, making them a joy where they 
to 
ose honors they 


relations. It was a privilege restore 


once had been a sorrow; restore them to 


s« i 


I 


. 


might be. 
rtant privilege to show what | 
‘ould do to replace the lost | 
+ the providence of God. 

s friends and fellow-laborers | 
He looked for instruction 
itions, and for furtherance | 
and cheer- 
It was to 


their earnest 
vas their work? 
the tendency 
ne of the bodily senses had | 
al development of the whole | 
to prevent that lack from | 
intavorable difference, men- 


as might be, 


tially, between those marked 


men. Blindness was not a 
rent condition of any class 
nb accidental condition, and 
e born into it was greater or | 
ven lived up to, or as they 
| laws of their organization. | 
that ina large community 
lof bodily perfection might 
should be born blind; it was 
large communities the per- 
high. 
y known, and also the prin- 
ed it, 
born with such feeble or pe- 


ngly They were to. 


so that the number of 
as to be liable to become 
iscases or accidents, should | 
nimum. This was the pre- | 
lactic, part of their duty. 

emedial treatment. In the 
general education 
should 


n, and 


they avail them- | 
+ in common use, and em-/ 
schools, so far as might be. 
vantageous, where circum- 
»send them to such schools. 
vas an anomaly, and should | 
Thus the cot- 


was preferable to the accu- 


as possible. 


mbers in one building, ete. 
? the subject of “type” was 
Mr. Church- 
having 


y discussion. 

( Vice-President), 
‘solution that “the appara- | 
ng the blind should resem- 
e, that used in the instruc- 
an animated debate ensued, 
tbers advocated the use of 
1 print, while others depre- 
loss of time which the blind 
irning (by touch alone) an! 
to say nothing of the loss of 
bulk. No 
ith facile fingers and litera- 


ry increase in 
the second twenty-six let- 
by preference; but when it 
he fashion of capitals is a 
ilready evinced by their be- 
ised than formerly, as well 
1by a school of sacans in 
books trom which they are 
the of this 


reely be esteemed a misfor- 


resolution 


loss 


concert, vocal and instru- 
y the pupils of the institu- 
r ypuests, 
Thursday, the third day of 
spent chiefly in the exposi- 
ot various systems of musi- 
1). In the Mr. 


an old and honored 


afternoon 
Vania, 
e, made an eloquent appeal 
vw blind. He felt that not 
aid of those who embraced 

Purchasers and material 
thought the 
with adjacent dwelling- 


hem; and he 
ry, 
both important and neces- 
f California, followed with 
same direction. Some in- 
the other hand, 
ss of the blind for business 
apacity for agencies. 


on Was 


= music-teachers and piano- 
ly necessary to speak. The 
“stablishments of Paris, es- 
ng a magnitude which will 
ard convincing the public 
the blind, as well as pro- 
for large numbers of per- 


mentioned that a circular of 
orld’s Congress of iastruc- 
held in Vienna in August 
d and acknowledged by the 


‘y here be in point regard- 


Ointment. 


largely advertising 
| trinsic 
| characters who flourish tor a little time and then 


inent 


| cial enterprise speaks for itself. 
five years ago, in a small way, Mr. Holloway 
has, by great energy and perseverance added to 
strict attention to business, accumulated a for- | 
tune which is variously estimated at from thirty- 
“five to forty-five millions of dollars, and this 
very year he finds himself doing a larger busi- 
nes¥ and receiving a larger income than ever be- | 
Without doubt Mr. Holloway is consid- | 
most successful commercial man 


fore. 
ered as the 
in England, and one of the cleverest financiers. 
This high position in the business world has not 


This he is not. 


an early age he 
eated, and spent fifteen or twenty years there. 
After his return to England he was appointed 
by the French king agent for his government 
in London, and filled that office with great 
| isfaction to the king and honor to himself. 
| Holloway’s experience 
found knowledge of men and things; 
student of human nature, 
estimation of a man; 


acter 
is he limited in hjs knowledge to those things 


read man; 
with which he is not familiar, and his powers of the plane which transcends doubt, fear and that 
conversation are immense. 
his steady flow of thought and the vast extent 
of his information. 

Again, he is a lover and connoisseur of the 
fine arts. 
tion of paintings are to be found some of the 
finest works 
them were purchased from the collection of the 
late king of Holland; 


dence, 


elegance of its grounds. 


scheme might be realized. 
his 
that one great want which existed was a more 
suitable provision for the 


of America. 


as people. 


The inmates of the European es- | England are at work upon the plans, which are 
tablishments are educated as blind, rather than | to be in the rich Gothic style. 
A smack of pauperism is too apt to | rangements have been a source of much study 


The interior ar- 


pervade their bringing-up. Their blindness is | to Mr. Holloway, and to perfect them he has 


treated less as a lamentable accident than as an | visited most of the asylums in Europe. 
whereas the instructors thing has he done that money, and, what is bet- 


insuperable attribute ; 


Every- 


of the blind in America, remembering that we ter, sound judgment, can effect to realize the 
shall all one day see, endeavor to form their desire of this philanthropist; and in all the de- 
pupils into enterprising citizens, capable of self- | tails of his noble scheme Mr. Holloway has 
support, and have often, in pursuing this worthy shown his practical business knowledge and the 


object, the gratification of success. 


In the evening session these meetings were 


largeness of his heart. 
He feels that there are bodies and souls to be 


fixed as biennial, and the principal officers re- | cared for, that the world has need of his wealth, 
elected, with the exception of two changes made | and that the money which he has honestly toiled 


in the Executive Committee. 


for, by long years of honorable exertion and 


After an interesting discussion on the mode persevering industry, will become by such uses 
of discipline advisable in educational establish- | a benefit to the world, a blessing to mankind, 
ments, the convention closed with the singing and a never-failing source of gratification to 


of “Old Hundred” and the general interchange himself. 


of friendly cordiality. 





The Lint-seed: 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


a 
FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


She took the pretty linten seed, 
So glossy and so small, 
And dropt it in the garden bed 
, Along the sunny wall, 
And watched it daily as it grew 
bs So slender and so green, 
Till flowers their azure mantle threw 
The linden trees between 
And when the flax was ready, 
She wove a web so light, 


WRITTEN 


And placed it in the sunshine 

Till it was soft and white; 
And then a little robe she made, 

With many a smile and song, 

As she thought of the coming darling 

That would bless her life ere long. 
And when the angels brought her 

The gift of heaven so fair, 

She dressed it in the robe so white, 

That babe with silver-hair; 

And all that glorious summer 

Her heart was full of prayer, 

As she watched its infant smile and sleep 

With a youthful mother’s care. 

But when the winter came so cold 

Her little boy was dead, 

And the linen robe lay empty 

Upon his cradle-bed ; 

But the fond mother checked her tears, 

For love had made her strong, 

And her spirit told her she would meet 

Her gentle babe ere long; 

For she knew that God had clothed it 

In garments pure and white, 

And held it closely to His heart 

All in the world of light. 

So when the Father called her, 

She folded on her breast 
angel baby w 
And heaven will tell the rest. 

S. D. Roppins. 


The robe her wore, 





George Peabody Eclipsed. 
Who has not heard of 


|For years his name has been a household word 
}in every family, yet few Americans know but 
| little of him, except that he ie an Englishman, 
and the manufacturer of Holloway’s Pills and 
Those of our countrymen who have | 
never used his preparations, and, therefore, d» 
not know their efficacy, would be apt to class | 
him with men who impose upon the public by 


medicines having no 


value. 


disappear. 


Not so with Thomas Holloway ; 


| tion as a public benefactor has been endorsed not 
only in England but in all lands by men preém- 
the 
| King of Siam sent an embassy to Queen Victo- | 
| ria they visited, officially, 
sented him with valuable gifts and an autograph 
letter from the king as a token of his esteem 
for a man who had been, as it were, a saviour 


for their social standing. When 


in his country. 
Again, Mr. Holloway's business as a commer- 
Begun thirty- 


| been obtained without great labor and great de- 
termination; yet this might have been without 
avail had Mr. Holloway been an ordinary man, | 


Ness capacity he is a man of the highest culture 
and of brilliant intellect. 


was sent to France to be 


is large; 


he never errs 


he looks him through and through, and imme- 
diately forms his decision regarding his char- 
Nor 


and ability, and is seldom at fault. 


which are nurtured by observation; he is a wel! 


of the great masters; many 


combined to perfect a picture which few Ameri- 
cans can realize from description. 
Mr. Holloway has 
been actively engaged in the study of an 
portant question, 


Fur the past two years 


worthy alike of 


hearted philanthropy and his princely fortune, 
namely : 


The amelioration of the condition 


the English public have been 


through the public press to offer suggestions 
to an unknown benetactor as to how such a 
of 


discovered 


In the 
Holloway 


course 


investigations Mr. 


classes, and he at once determined, as a prelim- 
inary step, to erect a lunatic asylum for the 
purpose which should not only be a model for 
all future institutions of the kind, but should be 
traily a sanitorium where everything that science 
could suggest should be combined to effect the 
restoration of health and reason to its inmates. 
The site chosen for the erection of this institu- 
tion is on some land of Mr. Holloway’s, situate 
near the celebrated Virginia Water in Berkshire, 
one of the most beautiful countries of England. 
The building will stand on an eminence com- 
f tone observable between manding a beautiful view of the surrounding 
1¢ blind in Europe and those | scenery, and some of the first architects of , 


in- 
Our country is flooded with such | 


his reputa- 


Mr. Holloway, pre- | 


Born in England, at 
edu- 


sat- 
Mr. 
he has a pro- 
a deep 

his 
with his penetrating eye 


scarcely can a subject be mentioned 


One is charmed by 


In his magnificent and costly collee- 
of 


and his charming resi- 
Tittenhurst park, in Berkshire, is, per- 
haps, unequalled in England for the beauty and 
Nature and art have 


im- 
his large- 


of 
| the poor of England without pauperizing them: 


and invited 


insane of the middle 


It is a feeling that often comes over 
| us that the possesspr of millions is to be pitied 
| rather than to be envied; but it is not so with 
Mr. Holloway. He is devoting his time to plans 
that shall conduce to the welfare of the human 
|race long after he shall have passed away; 
| but while living he will have the consciousness 
| of knowing that the world honors and respects 
| a man who can rise above the dangers of wealth, 
| and, defying the saying of Horace Mann, ‘‘ That 
all above a fortune is a misfortune,” prove that 
| a great and benevolent hea can convert riches 
| from the channels of avarice and social indul- 
| gence into untold blessings, and leave behind 
| him a fruitful monument of good deeds, a rich 
| legacy of noble example and wealth of soul. 
| Mr. Holloway’s brother-in-law, Mr. George 
Martin, who has been intimately associated with 
him in his investigations, is at present in this 
country, endeavoring to unravel the compli- 
sated state of his business affairs here. While 
‘the business of Mr. Holloway hes been con- 
| stantly increasing in England, and has extended 
over Europe, Mia and Africa, in America it 
has been his misfortune to meet with nothing 
but dishonesty. | Some eighteen years ago Mr. 
| Holloway visited this country and established 
his business in the city of New York. But 
for the last six or seven years he has been 
a victim to the dishonesty of his various agents, 
commencing with a conspiracy to defraud 
him of six hundred thousand dollars, by col- 
lusion with an advertising agent. This gave 
rise to a vexatious litigation which has lasted 
for six years; during which time his subsequent 
agents have in turn cruelly abused their trust. 
One of these agents was detected in embezzle- 
ment to the extent of many thousands of dollars, 
'and the last agent ended by starting a fictitious 
ap- 
pearing, but which have not the slightest con- 
nection or identity with Mr. Holloway. Such a 
combination of dishonesty, entailing such seri- 
has determined Mr. 


business, of which advertisements are daily a 


loss and vexation, 
Holloway to close forever his business in this 
country, and Mr. George Martin is at present 
occupied in our law courts with the settlement 
of the fraudulent litigation which has lasted so 
We heartily wish him every success, and 


ous 


| long. 
‘trust that our laws, of which we are so justly 


Thomas Holloway?) proud, may, in their administration, prove that 


we have the right as honest men to congratulate 
a good and true-hearted man on his works of 
public bene ‘tac tion. 


How it ‘eemain: 


| TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GLIBEL. 


Harsh voices said to her: ‘‘He loves thee not; 
He trifles with thee.” 
head, 
And to her eyes the tears came thick and hot; 
And yet in silence were those salt tears shed. 
| Alas, that she believed that cruel word! 
For when he came her face was turned away, 
And then with scorn and pride his heart was 
stirred, 
And with forced mirth he went his lonely way. 


Then she drooped her 


An angel ever whispered in her heart: 


“Thy love is true—only reach forth thine 


hand!” 
And while in bitterness he stood apert 
The same sweet pleading must his heart with- 
stand : 
‘She loves thee well—she is thy destined bride ; 
Speak but one tender word—the spell is brok- 
en!” 
Day after day they met; oh, sinful pride! 
the fateful word, 


The word, remained un- 


spoken. 

And so they parted. And for many days 
Each mourned in secret. As a dying lamp, 
That lights some dim church with its fitful rays, 

Then with a flash expires, in dusk and damp, 
Even so their love grew fainter day by day, 
Flickered and flashed with many a dying 
gleam, 
Until at last it faded quite away, 
Forgotten, or remembered as a dream. 


. . . . - | 
Aside from his wonderful busi- 


Yet sometimes would the pale moon’s misty light | 
Fall on a pillow wet with lonely tears ; 
And wistful gazed through the 
night— 
Perhaps they dreamed of halt-forgotten years, 
And of the blessing that they did not win; 


eyes silent 


Sweet, secret hopes that ne’er were plighted 
troth, 
Now lost forever, all that might have been! 


O God, who sends us love, forgive them both! | 


Linian CLARKE. 


‘Spiritual Conquest, 
Take from the watch its mainspring, from the 


architectural arch its key, and from the human | 
body its vitalising pump, and we have some idea | 


of the confusion of the race shorn and stripped 
of faith. 
itual machinery 


That is the pin which holds our spir- 
intact. 


captious questioning which bristles, dares, and, | 


atter all, is powerless. 

To all earnest souls life is a 
We grope our way either in the dark or by faint 
lanterns; even lead _us 
best guides are imperfect. 


shadows astray; our 
do not comprehend; we see only in part. 
are full of enthusiasm and indefinable emotions 
rather than At the 
the in every direction, 
some more or less distinct, but all obscure in 
their leadings and end. still 
we are often taught such errors as shackle our 
whole The the super- 
structure cannot be fine. 


wisdom and clear ideas. 


outset roads dive ree 


Education aids us; 


course. basis wrong, 
children, rash as youths, and desperate at our 
meridian. We have eaten fruit in variety, but 
it is bitter to the taste and hurtful to digestion. 
We lose confidence in the Supreme, mankind, 
and ourselves. What a jargon we become, our 
instrument wholly out of tune! We review our 
past and reenact its scenes. We may remem- 
ber a consecrated home, or one made hideous by 
wranglingsand dispute. We recall school-days | 
of perpetual toil without books and eiementary | 
drill. We run over a prosperous business ca- 
reer started under favorable auspices, sustained | 
through keen insight, the influence and substan- | 
tial aid of coadjutors, and those fortunate phases 
in trade which enable us to ride the topmost | 
wave; or we are pained by the retrospect of a | 
course without preparation, no neighborly hand 
at the helm, no reserve bank, a succession of 
mishaps, financial crises, and utter ruin. 
Politics come in fora share. We may have | 
entered this arena, and been borne by seeming 
accident or providential decree to the highest | 
niches in the gift of the people or the succes- | 
sion of sovereignty. And, again, we may have | | 


It is our table-land— | 


battle-ground. | 


We apprehend but | 
We) 


We are petulant as | 


j} applies to the inspector for a ballot. 
j inspector examines and 
| name 


i then 


and nightshade. 

In art, science or invention, we may have be- | 
come dazzling lights, earned the benediction of 
millions and a crown of glory. Or we may 
have labored long, patiently, and spent our last 
shilling—yea, burned for fuel the boards of own 
house—and nevertheless missed a single point 
necessary to complete success. With these 
hints, others can spring to the apex and sport 
medal and tallest plume. 

We may have sighed for fame in authorship, 
and snapped out one or a volley of sparks, and, 
au contraire, we may have furnished reams for 
the waste-basket and mill. None of these have 
sounded our depths. Our test-roots are in our 
social ties. Long acquaintance or an intuitive 
flash may gradually or at once ripen into love. 
It may prove the most sacred relation, and be 
consummated by marriage. 
tinued, broken by death, or poisoned by jealousy 
and infidelity. Again, we may have an over- 
mastering passion for one who can give us no 
response, and that subject may stand in the 
same dilemma towards another. 
and cannot be, satisfied. We may have clasped 
our complement and met at the instant the ar- 
row of the destroyer; or, later, mother and 
child may have been caught up by the angels. 
A pitiless undertow translates the husband 


to save. 
daughter, and a pistol, in the hands of the work- 
man, cuts off an only son. 

These bereavements, and those which follow , 
in the wake of crime, eat into the very marrow | 
of being. The agonized soul demands a solu- | 
tion. It is caged, and beats the wires thereof. 
It puts out feelers and grasps emptiness. It 
calls for its own and they answer not. It is des- | 
olate and home-sick. It cannot summon resig- 
nation at will; an army of messengers fail to 
command belief. What shall it do? From the 
outer we must go to the inner, and wait. It 
may be a longer or shorter time, but the Great 
Spirit will speak. He will restore the restful- 
ness of ourinfancy. He will remove the thorns. 
He will administer oil and balm. He will bring 
us to ourselves. The cloak so inwrought with 
woe will slip from our shoulders, and be sup- 
planted by a magic scarf. Invisibles tender and 
gifted will come to our aid, and extract stings 
and nettles. They will fan our natural devo- 
tion, and we shall join with them in praises. 

Beautiful are design and accomplishment, 
charming all the graces and amenities of exis- | 
tence; grateful are means and abundance, of 
whatever nature; solacingare partners, kindred, 
acquaintances, friends. But more to be coveted 
is certainty in the ultimate purposes of Provi- 
To be able to say amen when storm, 
tempest and hail destroy our possessions. To 
carried 


dence. 


bow our heads when our loved ones are ¢ 
from our sight. To feel that if the sun were | 
blotted out, the stars quenched, and the heavens 
folded like a tent, we could still exclaim, Though 
all go and Iam slain, at last I shall lean on God, 
and will not despair of humanity! He 
square all accounts, and his trial-balance will 


ean 


surprise, delight and satisfy. 
My Lady. 
Sepia 
ADAPTED FROM REINMAR THE MINNESINGER. | 


High as the sun my heart it stands, 
Because of a lady who changeth ne’er; 

In the grace she grants from her bountiful hands 
She freeth my soul from sorrow and care. 
Nought but my life can I give on my side, 

And that is her own; she giveth free, 

The beautiful one, all joy and pride 

When I think of what she doeth for me. 

Well is it for me that I found her so true; 
Wherever she dwell, that land grows dear: 
Over the wide sea would I pursue, 

So longeth my heart to find her near. 

As wise as a thousand would I be 

To keep her safe, whose vassal am I; 

© beloved, guard thyself tenderly 

Lest I suffer from harm that comes thee anigh! | 
Never complete save through her alone, 

What I wish for her, may she grant apace ; 
Blessed the day when the beautiful one 

Deigned to receive me into her grace. 


Anna C. Brackett. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Frenen Recveeration.—The subscription to 
the French loan is the wonder of the financial 
world. It shows the recuperative power, as 
well as vast resources, of that great people. 
The sum required was 3700,000,000 ; 
$8,200,000,000, or not quite 
Of this Paris took 
the Departments $835,000,000 ; 


the sum | 
subscribed was 
twelve times as 
$2,635 ,000,000 ; 
foreign countries, principally England and Ger- 
many, $4,730,000,000, The result, apart from 
| the revelation it makes of the prodigious wealth | 


much. 





lof the French middle and laboring classes, is 

| looked upon generally by European politicians 

{as making the duration of ‘the republic” cer- 

tain, as itis tantamount to a confirmation by the | 
popular vote; indeed, it is a stronger confirma- 
tion than any ordinary popular vote could give, 
as in reality every subscriber not only expresses 
his satisfaction but backs his opinion with mon- 
fey. Still the subscription to the loan also means, 
} and perkaps more than anything else, confidence 
in the endurance and solvency of the French 
| nation, no matter what may be the form of gov- 
ernment. We are glad to note that a universal 
system of popular education is among the prob- 
; abilities of the and this 
| will make the republic stronger than even a 
‘popular loan so spontaneously taken by the 


new order of things, 


| people. 
Tue Bator Enutaxp. — The English 


the ballot which they just secured 
with a tenderness and a rawness which suggests. 


IN 
use have 
as a contemporary remarks, the emotions of one 
handling for the first time a can of nitro-gly- 
|cerine. The nominations have to be made be- 
The old poll- 
ing-booths, which were formerly erected by 
| candidates at great expense, are abolished. Now 
| the ‘‘returning officers” take any school- 
house or hall which receives support from pub- 
j lie funds. are still borne, 
however, by the candidates, but have been ma- 
| terially reduced. The polling-place is provided 
, with the usual paraphernalia, and a room is set 


| apart capable of holding one hundred and fifty 
persons or so, to which the 
|to mark his ballot. When 


| fore an officer—a deputy sheriff. 


may 


All the expenses 


voter may ‘‘retire™ 
a voter enters, he 
The 
checks the voter's 
upon the register, and cuts him a 
ballot ‘from a book, like a bank check-book, 
where a coupon remains behind. The ballot 
itself contains the names of all the candidates 
nominated, and is at the moment of delivery 
stamped with an official mark, visible on both 
sides. Atthe same time, the coupon or coun- 
terfoil retained in the book is inscribed with 
the voter's number in the register. The voter 
‘“‘retires,” and marks a cross against the 
candidate whom he wishes elected. Conceal- 


jing the face of the ticket from every person 


and folding it so as to leave the official mark on 


| the back visible, he exhibits the latter to the in- 


spector and deposits it in the box. He is for- 
bidden to carry a ballot off, or to vote as proxy | 
| for another, except for a blind or illiterate per- | 


This may be con- | 


We are not, | 


| tions 


“Hallelujah” 


| “If the Democrats do not nominate me, 


| ministration, and by virtue of their former 
| port and strength of numbers compel a recog- 


‘that it shall share in his administration. 


little of detail and red-tape to prevent “voting | mile round Cyfarthta. When the news first got | Day,” the latte 


early and voting often.” 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


occasion of Nillson’s marriage. After the wed- 
ding breakfast, as Mons. and Mme. Rouzaud 
stepped from the door, a cupfull of dry rice was 
showered on their heads from a window above, 
and as the carriage drove off all the old foot- 
coverings about the place were thrown after it. 


top of the carriage, and the crowd shouted | 
themselves into a very hot and hoarse condi- 
tion. When the bridal party reached the hotel, 


the songs she had learned in this country, ac- 
companying herself upon the banjo which was 
| presented to her while in New York. 

| 





The United States has agreed to assist Great 
| Britain in suppressing the slave trade on the 
egsiern coast of Africa, and orders have been 
issued to the commander of the Yantic to stop 
at Muscat, while en route to the East India 


| squadron, and to inform the Imaum that Amer- 


ica joins with Great Britain in desiring to see 


{the immediate abrogation of so much of the 
| commercial treaty as reserves the right to trans- | 
within the range of his wife, and she impotent | 
A chasm swallows up the idolized | 


port domestic slaves by sea within certain limits 
of their own territory. 
of the treaty is obtained, England, France 
America will join in putting down any further 


and 


slave trade in that section. 


The band of the British Grenadiers played at | 
a concert in the Royal Albert Hall soon after ; 


their return to London, and one of their selec- 
was ‘*The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
audience rose during the performance of our 
national air, and one of the smaller London 
makes 


sentiment 


papers some 


maudlin of such a demonstration. 


But Mr. Dan Godfrey, having no doubt pleas- | 


ant recollections of his recent visit to America, 


chose a very appropriate way of expressing 
them, and it seems ungracious to quarrel with 
the audience because they appreciated and chose 
to join in the Compliment. 
* God Save the Queen,” 


since old George the Second got upon his royal 


Englishmen always 
rise to hear * and ever 
legs to do honor to Mr. Handel, they have made 


a religious duty to stand all through the 


chorus. 

The Democratic party did not, in their na- 
tional convention, endorse the nomination made 
at Cincinnati; they made a nomination, and 


Greeley, if chosen, will owe his success to the | 


Greeley expressly said, 
I will 
from 


Democratic party. 


Now 
| Democratic journal in Georgia :— 

Mr. Sumner makes a very broad mistake 
when he insinuates that although Greeley may be 
elected, and owe his election to the Democratic 
party, still the members of that party will in 
no manner control his administration. Sum- 
ner admits Greeley may take Democrats into 
his administration, but they will be taken as 
Republicans at heart. It is idle to suppose that 


withdraw.” read the following a 


Greeley can or will reject the counsels of those | 


by whose votes he was elected, or that Demo- 


| crats will cease to be Democrats in any sense of 


the word because they have voted for Greeley. 
Far from it. The Democratic party will, after 
the election, reassemble its cohorts, claim a 
voice in shaping the character of Greeley’s ad- 


nition of this important right. Greeley, in the 


| event of his election, wil! be forced to rely upon 
the Democratic party to support the measures | 

'of his administration, and such support will not | 
be extended unless those measures are in accord | 

| with Democratic principles. 


Greeley has assured the Democratic party 


says: 
his neighbors to help him raise a house, and 
proceeded to kick them out of it so soon as the 
roof is fairly over his head.” Do Republicans 
want such 
just now? 


LITERARY 





NOTES. 


A very large number of our publishers went | 
abroad last summer, of whom many have not) 


yet returned. 


two 
men produced by the Munich University, which 


Dollinger and Liechbig are the greatest 


| has recently been taking an account of stock. 


Yale $3,000, Harvard, 
2600; 


OOO: 


pays its professors 
Dartmouth 
Marietta, $1,800; 
Western Reserve, $1,300. 


3 
82, Oberlin and Wabash, 
1,500; 


8 

The new Hartford directory contains the name 
of Samuel L. Clemens, as it should, and also of 
“Mark Twain, “F. Bret Harte, poct, 
is put down as a boarder at the house 


author.” 
author,” 


of Mr. Clemens. 


Miss Charlotte Cushman was very successful 


last realizing some $50,000 from her va- 


rious engagements. 


year, 
But whoever saw her nat- 
ural, graceful, superb acting will rejoice that so 
many others enjoyed the same privilege. 


It is becoming more difficult, year by year, to 


| look forward with any great degree of certainty 


at this period of the year to a determination of 
the prospects for the fall book trade. 
in fact, 
want 


season is, becoming later each year. 


The publishers their 


and then what is projected in England affects | 


issues here. 

The silhouette portrait used to be in favor, 
when people could get nothing better. Its ori- 
said to be this: “*M. Silhouette was a 
recommended economy 


gin is 
French 
and thrift. His adversaries laughed at him: 
and, inventing the profile portrait cut out of 
black paper, as economical and thrifty when 
applied to the encouragement of art, they gave 


miuister who 


to it the minister’s name, and 
is still catled a silhouette.” 

three of the Geneva arbitration are un- 
English language, Richard 
Jenerysher, an English lawyer, thoroughly fa- 


Since 
acquainted with the 


miliar with the French language, has, on the 
commission of the tribunal of arbitration, trans- 


lated into French all the documents relating to | 


the ‘*Alabama” 
sented or quoted on either side. The 


, of 3,700 pages. 


result is 
a work, in seven folio volumes 
The 

’ 


counsel. 


arguments of the American 
pamphlet, of which Mr. 
Evarts’ arguments cover 100 pages. 


supplementary 
form a large 


Richard Frothingham’s projected work, ‘*The 
Rise of the Republic of the United States,” 
be a most scholarly and interesting account of 
the of the 
formation of the various State governments. 


will 


constitutional history country, and 
the 
Mr. Frothingham has been a careful and patient 
student of American history, and has already 
published two other works which are valuable 
additions to our historical literature: the ‘*His- 
tory of the Siege of Boston” appearing in 1849, 
and the *‘Life and Times of Joseph Warren” in 
1865. 

“We hear of 
as a novelty. 


The London Athee@num says: 
Sunday libraries in Cincinnati 
There was a library open on Sundays in Liver- 
pool from twenty to five-and-twenty years ago. 
The readers are said to have been so numerous 


that they sat on the floor, each man between the , 


legs of the man behind him, like slaves in the 
old slave-ships. The ‘unco guid’ people suc 
ceeded in shutting up the Sunday library as 


chased phantoms, made enormous bids, and yet| son, or for Jews, when the election occurs on | profane; but the gin palace was leftopen. Mrs. 
fallen by untrue steps or the caprice of parti- | Saturday, all of which cases must be certified | rawshay, of Cyfartafa, near Merthyr Tyd 


SO eae ee, a 


Some queer customs came into play on the | 
| 


One enthusiastic gentleman threw a broom on | 


the bride sang at the request of friends some of 


| 
After the subrogation | 


The} 


weak remarks about the | 


| ness, and will be found a book 


sup- | 


men in control of the government | 


and Wooster University, | 


The fall | 


summer vacation, | 


a black profile 


claims, which have been pre- | 


sans below the possibility of resurrection. Noj|in form. By-and-bye this whole process will | has had five free cottage libraries open during | ar,” ‘The City Girl,” “Sw 
flowers grow on such graves, only rue, hemlock | | be simplified; possibly there is need of just a! | the seven days, in full activity, in a radius of a | house,” 


| into the local papers, opposition was suggested, 
| but the lady said, ‘It is too late; they have been 
in existence a year and a half!’ ” 


Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. will publish soon 


Greeley ;” ‘‘The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” a new 
volume of poems by John G. Whittier; ‘ Ori- | 
}ental Religions,” by Rev. Samuel Johnson; | 
|**The Poet at the Breakfast-Table,” by Oliver 
| Wendell Holmes; “ Flagg's Woods and By- 
ways of New England ;” a volume of essays and 
sketches by George B. Woods, literary editor 
of the Boston Advertiser ; ‘‘Warner's Back-Log 
| Studies ;” Emerson's ‘Poetry and Criticism,” 
| which happily escaped the fire that threatened 
the philosopher’s books; and ‘*Myths and Myth- | 
| Makers,” by Professor John Fiske. They also 
| announce a long list of other books to be pub- 
| lished during this month, October and Novem- 
ber. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| Merry’s Museum, for September, maintains its 

| popular and attractive character.—Boston, H. 
B. Fuller. 

| The 

| treats of the ‘‘Labor Question,” and has striking 


Phrenological Journal, 


| delineations of ‘*Expression.” 
Every Saturday, this week, has an excellent 
article from the St. Paul's on “Head-dresses,” 
and another from the Saturday Review, regret- 
| ting ‘‘Drawing-Room Slang.” 


Good Health, for September, is full of short, 


| preservation of its own successful existence, 


both literal and metaphorical. 


| The Kansas Magazine, for this month, is so | 
| varied as to be sure of pleasing the most gen- 
eral or fastidious reader. It seems to us the 
| very best number we have yet seen. 

The Jndustrial Monthly, for September, has 
seven illustrated articles and numerous others 
no less interesting to all mechanics 
York, 


generally.—New Industrial Publication 


Co. 


literature” critical summary, the 
for July presents as its chief feature “Dr. New- 
—New 


man: the Difficulties of Protestantism.” 


York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 
The fourth Holt 
‘*Leisure-Hour Series” of good books 


number of 


Hermann 
Gifford Palgrave. 


prises 
W. 


extravagance, 


Agha, an Eastern narrative, 
It 


and varied without wearisome- 


by is vivid without 
much sought by 
quict readers. 


in several separate articles. 


is guod, the more of it the better. There is an 


earnest and conscientious tone, as well as much | 


| good advice and instructions, in the //erald that 
| make it of exceptional value. 
have added to their li- 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. 


brary of select novels a new work by the author | 
Mild- | 


entitled Ethel 
It isa rather brilliant species 
It is, 
lat least, readable; and nobody who begins the 


of *Petite’s 


mays Follies. 


Romance,” 
of the average English novel of the day. 


story will fail to read it through. 

The People’s Magazine, for August (London; 
A. Wiiliams & Co., Boston), has 
with the usu- 
art 
Bishop Lay, of Easton, 
“The 
in a peculiarly pleasing, tender style. 


for sale by 
“The Earl's Promise” continued ; 


al variety of popular scientific, literary, 
and religious articles. 
U.S. 

| Tears,” 


Miss L. 
wide popularity in this country, has written a 


contributes one, Blesscdness of 


IIe | 
“T never yet heard of a man who invited | 


Miihlbach, whose novels have 
of another character, entitled 


Story of a Millionaire, a translation of which, 


romance 


by Nathaniel Greene, is published by D. 


ton & Co. It is a very intense, and of course 


readable, story. —For sale by Noyes, 
Co. 

The Appletons have added to their ‘Library 
of American Esten Cooke's 
Doctor Van Dyke, a story of Virginian life in 


Fiction” John 
{the old capital of that State, Williamsburg, a 
It 
and with sufficient exciting episodes to demand 
Holmes & Co. 


| hundred years ago. is fresh and readable, 


continuous perusal. — Noyes, 
j have it. 
The 
late John S. Woodman, 


| tific Department of Dartmouth College (Ginn | 


| Brothers, Boston), seems to contain 

features of excellence not found in the usual 
| works on drawing. ‘The 
| alike are trained by its instructions. 


trations are original, simple and effective. 


hand, eye and mind 


Mrs. Beeton's Every-day Cooking and House- 
| keeping Book, comprising instructions for mis- 
| tress of 
1500 practical receipts, with over a hundred col- 


and servants, and a collection over 


ored plates, is an English work which is repro- 


| duced by D. Appleton & Co. It is a good epit- 
ome of how the Erglish housekeeper makes up 


her dishes. —For sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


The Insect World, by Louis Figuier, 


ular account of the orders of insects, with de- 
scriptions of the habits and economy of some of 
the The 
| portions have had in translation the benefit of 


Martin Duncan. 


more interesting species. scientific 


revision by Mr. Jansen and P. 
| It contains nearly 600 illustrations and seems to 
be well adapted for stimulating the study of 
—New York, D. A 
Holmes & Co. 


| natural science. ppleton & Co. 


yoyes, 


For sale by N 


The third of Harper & Brothers’ ‘household 
edition” of Dickens’s works comprises The Old 
Curiosity- Shop, and as it is a reprint of Chap- 
man & Hall’s new and original edition, the owner 
gratification of drawings wholly unlike 
In 
genius 


}has the 
with which he has become familiar. 
of the 
embodied in Dickens's thought. Aside from the 
the edition is very attractive, and 
many & Co. 


those 
fact, they are a new revelation 
illustrations, 
should have friends. — Williams 
have it. 

Harper & Brothers publish 4 Smaller School 
History of the United States, from the Dis- 
covery of America to the year 1872, by David 
B. Scott. It is copiously illustrated with maps 
engravings, out the salient 
of the history of country with 
much clearness as brevity. 
the but contains many important facts 
which have slipped from the memory of the old. 
It has the 
Constitution, and a good chronological-table.— 


Williams & Co. have it for 


brings 
the 


and and 


points as 


voung: 


sale. 


The Maid of Sker, by R. D. Blackmore, the 
last number of Harper's select novels, is a story 
of Welsh life, which has been running through 
Blackwood'’s Magazine, and has that impress of 
good quality. It is a novel charmingly fresh in 

| style, the narrator being an old Welsh fisher- 
man, and the heroine a clnild whom he had res- 
cued from the waves. The concluding scene, 
where Dick Chonne, who has gone mad with 
hydrophobia, is strangled to death by the parson, 
is especially original and powerful.—A. Wil- 
liams & Co. have it. 

| Litile- Folk Life is the title of a new book by 
| Gail Hamilton, for children, which the Harpers 
| have just published. It consists of over two 
| hundred pages of child life, chiefly school life 
and talk, under such titles as ‘‘The New Schol- 


a German edition of ‘‘Parton’s Life of Horace | 


for September, | 


pointed, and lively papers, well adapted to the | 


and artisans | 


With its always noticeable ‘contemporary 
Westminster | 


& <Williams’s | 
com- | 


|happy for a day, 
The Herald of Health, for September, has a 

| great deal to say about girls’ studying medicine 

As all that it says 


had | 
The} 
Apple- | 


Holmes & | 


Chandler Elements of Drawing, by the | 
of the Chandler Scien- | 


several | 


The illus- | 


is a pop- | 


It is intended for | 


Declaration of Independence, the | 


eeping the School- | 
“The Two Compositions,” ‘A Rainy 
r being an especially clever r story | 
of how the little folks played at making poetry. 
“Gail” is particularly happy in this specimen of | 
| her ability to interest the children. It is taste- | 
fully issued.—Williams has it. | 


| 


The Harpers have reprinted Mr. J. H. Glad- 
| stone’s biography of Michael Faraday, the Eng- | 
lish scientist, lately deceased. The lite of Far- 
aday is a very notable example of a man who | 
| raised himself from humble life to the very pine 
jnacle of fame, simply by his talents and ster 

ling worth. No story is more delightfully and | 
| fascinatingly told, and no more entertaining or | 
| better book can be found in the whole range of | 
| biography. 


} 
| 


For boys, as well as grown folks, 
it is admirable. The Harper's edition has a} 


| wood-cut portrait.—A. Williams & Co. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers have lately issued | 
a reprint of 
some y 


Wild Oats Sown Abroad, written 
ears ago by T. B. Witmer, and which 
was almost wholly out of print. It may be | 
considered somewhat doubtful whether the 
print is a desirable resurrection. 


re- | 
The author | 
has a good style, and original, quaint ways of | 
' describing things; but since these gifts are used | 
j chiefly for portraying evil in fascinating guise | 
| —for tricking the devil to conceal his deformi- | 
{ties rather than for reflecting any thoughts, 
| sights or experiences of real worth or loveliness 
—the reprint is to be regretted.—Lee & Shepard 
| have it. 


Ginn Brothers have just issued a manual of | 


| 
| Latin Lessons designed to accompany Allen and | 


| Greenough’s Latin Grammar, lately published | 
| by them. The book contains an easy transition 
| from simple sentences to those more compli- | 
|‘ cated, aiming, however, to use always sen- 
j tences and not detached nouns in oblique cases, | 
| thus securing sense with the dry details of gram- | 
| mar. 


Ks 


j intlected forms of regular verbs, as more sim- 


It also uses freely, in the earlier pages, 
| ple for the beginner than oblique cases of the 
This last 

}is a marked innovation, and one 


various declensions. arrangement 
that seems 
likely to wear well and meet with general favor 


upon trial. 

Tom Green and The Tinker’s Letier, in one 
Mabel’s Messageand The Happy Land, 
‘also, in one volume, published by Henry Hoyt, 


| volume, 


| Boston, are interesting volumes for children, 
|imparting the best of instruction by narrative. 

The editor of Mr. 
| juveniles is singularly felicitous in selecting his 


Hoyt’s series of books for 
As soon as one is read no doubt the 
' youngsters sing out for another; they all read 
| like real life. One is reminded in some of these 
of the “Arabs” of the Boston 
| streets, disporting themselves at Maolis Garden, 


| stories. 


| stories young 
whom city missionaries would 
redeem, if possible, from sin and crime, with all 
their fearful consequences. 

We have from the Leonard Scott Publishing 
|Co. (New York), the London Quarterly Re- 
for July, and Backwood's, for August. 
| The former has several valuable articles—“The | 

Reign of Terror and its Secret Police,” “Mr. 
| John Stuart Mill and His School,” ‘The Revi- | 
of the English Bible,” ‘‘The Stuarts,” 
| Competitive Examination and the Civil Ser- | 
&e., &., full of thought and suggestion. | 
The latter has more of a political cast, and dis- ! 
A True Reformer,” ‘“The Pun- 
dratore Re sitenens” “The Late Earl Mayo, of | 
“The Last Month of the [ Parliamenta- | 
&e. 
| edge can do without these republications. 


| rlew, 


sion 
vice,” 
cusses further ‘ 


India,” 


ry} Session,” No reader of wide knowl- | 
| The Aldine, for September (James Sutton & | 
| Co B. H. Smith, | 
; 23 Court street), continues its meritorious at- 


,» New York >~Boston agent, 
|tractions. For drawings it gives a full-page | 
“Moonlight on the Hudson,” 
“Wood 
less artistic pictures of ‘Watering the C 
{by Moran, ‘*Playing Sick,” 
Rats 7” 
Thayer, ‘*Little Em'ly,” by 


Dixon, a full-page | 
and no | 
Cattle,’ 

“Who Said | 


companion dog-sketches, very effective, | 


Burling, or Summer Ducks,” 


and 


| by Davis, and sev- | 


} 
eral minor pieces of considerable merit, the whole 
In the | 


letter-press we find effusions, elegant and re- 


forming a choice bouquet of drawings. 


fined, from Caroline Chesebro’, C. D. Shanley, | 
| Henry Richards, Mrs. A. Smith, S. F. Corkran, 
Gilbert .Burling, the editor (R. HL. Stoddard), | 
and others. All the promises of the early pro- | 
spectus are amply fulfilled. 

Middlemarch: A Study of Provincial Life. 
By George Eliot.—This is the first volume of 
two of the latest work from the pen of the au- 
of “A 
volumes that place her at the head of female | 
Miss Evans, that | 
| was, now Mrs. Lewes, it is said has been seri- 





thoress dam Bede” and a succession of 


| writers of the present age. 
ously affected with nervous prostration during 
the preparation of this volume from an appre- 
| hension that she was losing intellectual vigor. 
She blends 
philosophy, social science and religion in her 


| Her readers do not perceive this. 


romances with most graphic and natural de- 
scriptions of daily life. This present work has 
been published in a serial form in //arper’s 
Weekly, and is now published in a uniform edi- 
tion with the other powerful fictions of this au- 
thor.—New York, Harper & Brothers ; 
by Williams & Co. 

The Overland, for September 
one more Spanish story for such as like sensa- 
tional tales; but the bulk of the 
cellent. A poem, entitled ‘The Isles of the 
Amazon,” by Joaquin Miller, the opening 
piece and presents a somewhat lengthy ‘*Part 
I." The legend is finely conceived and the de- 
scription introduced is vivid and effective. The 


poetry sometimes limps, has a trying tendency 


for sale 


indulges in 


number is ex- 


for putting its periods in all sorts of unex- 
pected places instead of according with the flow 
of the verse by keeping them at the ends of the 
lines. An occasional awkward diction creeps 
But the poem, 
etical 
that 

The 

tion with humor and pathos. 
of information to be gleaned from 
Olive Oil,” “Government Sur- 
Art ac seeggaieagl “New 
The Owen's 


in. considered his greatest po- 


achievement, certainly far excels those 


commonly appear from western genius. 
well combines instruc- 
And the 


the 


story of “Sammy” 
amount 
present 
| number, about ** 
“The London 
Zealand,” ‘‘Natural History, 

Valley Earthquake,” 


Lveys,” 
” and * 
is eminently edifying and 
desirable. 
| We have received this weck from the publish- 
ers, O. Ditson & Co., a very fine selection of 
“*The Circassian March,” ‘‘First 
Waltz, by 
Air and Varia- 


Music. including 
Flirtation” Waltz, and 
the favorite composer, Strauss; 


** Academic” 


tions for Voice, as sung by Madame Peschka- 
Leutner, composed by H. Proch; ‘‘Once Again,” 
ballad, by Arthur Sullivan; ‘‘Shadows,” song, 
with words by G. M. McConnell, and music by 
A. E. Wimmerstedt; “The Army and Navy.” 
a duet, for tenor and bass, by T. Cooke; ‘‘Mar- 
hy Frank L. Martyn; 
by Bourgeois Luigi; 
(Gleaner’s Polka), a 
pianoforte Jules Egghard; 
‘Ho! every one that thirsteth,” opening sen- 
tence for four voices, by S. B. S.; ‘‘From the 
Cross Uplifted High,” anthem and hymn for! 
solo, duet and chorus, by Agnes H. Boyd; Come 

hither, gently rowing,” with words by S. T. 

Coleridge, and music by J. R. Murray; ‘‘Am- 

arylis,” as performed by Theodore Thomas's 

orchestra, composed by Henry Ghys; ‘‘Music- | 
leaves from my journal,” for the pianoforte, by | 

D. Krug; ‘“L’Adieu Nocturne,” by Favarger, | 
for the piano; and ‘‘Night Song,” for the piano, | 
by Jean Vogt. 


monite Grand March,” 
‘Allegretto alla Marcia,” 
‘Polka des Glaneuses 
composition, 


” 


by 





“Wea el saiiiiics 


| next 


| Sages. 


| recurred. 


'and made a bayonet charge full upon it! 


; one might ask. 


Mr. D. A. Wasson in Germany.---LIl, 


—o— 


HEIDELBERG. 


A SHAM GHOST—JESUITISM, ITS ALLIES AND 
ITS METHODS—THE POSITION OF GERMANY 
AMONG THE NATIONS, ETC. 

{Correspondence of the Daily Advertiser.] 
HEIDELBERG, Aug. 13, 1872. 

I lately heard a story which is good enough 
| to repeat, if it has not got to America already. 
The Emperor of Austria is ‘‘a man with whom 
one can talk,” so it was said to me; not a great 
| man, probably, but neither a fool nor a fanatic. 
His mother, however, was a Jesuit to the core; 
she, while she lived, ruled the empire in fact, 
though not in name, and did so with the strictest 
submission to her ‘tholy” advisers. But a while 
ago she died, as even good people will do, and 
her pious counsellors began to see clouds rising 


in that sky which had been fair for them so long. 


They meditated upon the matter, and this is 
what came of it: One night the sentinel who 
was stationed at the door of the deceased lady's 
apartments had a surprise. Just at midnight 


{the door opened, as if of itself, and there ap- 
| peared a veritable ghost—an imposing, majes- 
| tic, terrible woman ghost! 


Angels and minis- 
ters of grace defend us! The poor fellow was 
unequal to the oceasion. He flung his gun aside 
and fled for dear life—rushed to his immediate 
superior with pale face, staring eyes, shaking 
knees and chattering teeth, and told his story. 
This one the next morning repeated it to the 
above him, and this to the next, and so it 


reached the chief officer of the court. The last- 


{named called the sentinel before him and said: 


‘Tell me now the exact truth about that affair.” 

The other told his story as before. 

‘Tell me the truth !” cried the officer, with the 
sternest tone and look—‘‘the truth if you love 
| your life.” 

““Were you to cut my head off, I could 
| nothing different,” answered the soldier. 

Another watch was placed betore the door, 
jand gensdarmes stationed in the adjacent pas- 
On the third night following that  su- 
pernatural appearance the fearful phenomenon 
Again the door seemed to open of 
Litself; the sentinel saw his appalling visitor 
| issuing through it and advancing slowly upon 
| him, spectral, stately, severe. Like a true sol- 
dier, he kept his post; but the duty that com- 
manded his will could not command the currents 
of his blood, and he went off into a dead swoon. 
The ghost was a second time left in possession 
of the field, but considerately spared the gens- 
darmes and did not visit them. A few nights 
afterward her ghostship appeared quite unex- 
| pectedly in a quite different part of the palace. 
A young sentinel, one or two-and-twenty years 
of age, saw her supernaturalness approach; he 
slipped quietly behind a pillar and waited; when 
the dread vision was within some ten paces out 
darted the young fellow from behind the pillar, 
Who 
could have anticipated such a heathenish proce- 
dure in a Chrisfian land?) The imperial ghost- 
ess turned and tled! Fidelity to truth compels 
one to add that in flying the specter struck the 
floor with hard steps, and, moreover, made a 
display of leg not altogether womanly. The 
young soldier pursued, gained upon it, came up 
with it, thrust his bayonet straight through it 
without so much as saying By your leave! 
when lo! a cry in no feminine voice, a fall upon 
the ground, and the rush of red blood! ‘The 
affair was hushed up; and when next it is de- 
sired to produce an impression on the mind ot 
the Kaiser by evoking his mother’s ghost that 
Jesuit father will not appear as her proxy. 

It is said that the Jesuits expelled from Ger- 
many are going to the United States. Such is 
the statement made in a Germen newspaper. | 
imagine it is thrown out as a blind. America 
has its own weeds, which will have to be rooted 
out, and with much labor, one day; but this sort 


say 


; does not thrive in that soil, nor is likely to do 


so at an early date. In Europe the case is dit- 
ferent. I have just begun to understand, for 
the first time in my life, that here the Society of 
Jesus is really a great and terrible power. It 
allies itself with everything either obstructive 
| or destructive ; with religious bigotry and fanat- 

‘al atheism, with autocratic despotism and with 
I fre nzied revolutionism. And always and every- 
where its aim is to perturb, to weaken, to un- 
dermine, civil institutions. Civil society, with 


‘its secular growth, has in our day become the 
too formidable rival of institutions purely eccle- 


siastical. It must be 
may become dependent. 


rendered sickly that it 
To this end healthy 


| growth, temperate reform, sober, secular ameli- 
| oration, a self-sustaining civil discipline, are by 


all means to be hindered, resisted, prevente vd. 
To that end, again, stupid power is to be ren- 
dered obstinate on the one hand, and wild hopes, 
| impracticable imaginations, fostered and inflated 
on the other. Ilere the poverty of bankrupt 
governments is bribed against the people; there 
the partial poverty of the people is made to ap- 
pear in their eyes as the crime of civil society. 
Anything to prevent civil institutions from 
working too well! Anything to render civil 
society yet weaker than the Roman Church! 


| What would one say, for example, to a league 


between the Jesuits and the Internationals? 
| Intelligent, dispassionate men tell me that it is 
not only likely, but certain, to take place, 
should opportunity offer. What have these two 
fanaticisms—what can they have—in common? 
They have it in common that 
both are fanaticisms, and therefore are at war 
with sober good sense. They join in a common 
hatred of civil society as it is, and as it can be. 
They unite in this, that the immediate purposes 
of both are purely destructive. ‘The one would 


| destroy or subject civil imstitutions in favor of 


ecclesiastical despotism; the other would de- 
stroy them in favor of its secular Utopia. And, 
after the manner of all fanaticisms, each would 
be content for the present to destroy simply, 
trusting that the field will be its own when once 
thus cleared. 

On the continent of Europe Germany stands 
to-day as the representative of temperate, stead- 
fast, determinate civil progress. England holds 
aloof, separated from the politics and problems 
of the continent, but with problems enough of 
her own. France is united and strong only in 
the longing for revenge; she is ruled, not by a 
government, but by a passion. Austria is bank- 
rupt, and reduced to make-shift polities; Italy 
and Spain in a similar condition Like sick 
men, these three are engaged, not in doing 
something useful, but in keeping themselves 
alive and obtaining relief from their aches and 
pains. The Russian system is 
quite as much ecclesiastical as civil, while en- 
closing a rural system which does not belong 
to the modern world, but to the primitive ages 
of the Aryan race. Several of the smaller 
governments are doing well in their way, but 
are not of continental importance. Germany 
stands alone. Her position is fully recognized 
ry all the of civil order and tem- 
perate progress. Despite the fearful retaliation 
visited upon the communists of Paris, Germany 
attracts still the especial detestation of the In- 
ternationals: and the indications are that the 
attention of the Jesuits has been largely cone 
centrated upon the same Jand, to the relative 
disregard of France. 

In comparing the qualities of America and 
Europe one might represent the matter as fol- 
ows: America resembles a powerful youngster, 
come of generous blood, though with some 
mean ancestors; full of lusty strength, both of 
body and mind, better endowed by nature than 
educated, and better educated than cultivated, 
surprising one now by his heedlessness, levity, 
folly, and now by his sobricty and wisdom ; and, 
on the whole, sure enough to play an honorable 
part in the world if he does not permit his fol- 
lies to become chronic. Europe resembles an 
adult man, rich in experience, in knowledge, 
in culture, and in disciplined mental power, 
but with some bad habits, become nearly invet- 
erate, and with proclivities to mania, which 
may disappear and may break out to ruin all. 
Of boyish folly and levity there is. more in our 
country: of chronic moral craze, almost un- 
known among us, there is much on this side 
the water, suppressed, perhaps, but never ex- 
pelled. Europe has, of course, and in Germa- 
ny as elsewhere, the remains of many institu- 
tions such as the spontaneous opinion and sen- 
timent of the present age would never produce. 
To sweep these away by a spasmodic effort 
would be destructive; for he is dull or giddy 
who at this date does not know that a nation pre- 
serves its morale only where, even in the midst 
of change, it preserves the continuity of its na- 
tional life; nevertheless, their presence compli- 
cates all political and social problems. Then 
comes the ugly fact that the continent is, if not 


anomalous— 


enemies 


| fully possessed, yet infested with a proper devil, 


an ecclesiastical devil, worst of all, and a kind 
that goeth not out but by fasting and prayer 

—Jesuitism, become now, for good and all, the 
dominant spirit of the Roman church. The ‘Jes- 
uits have been cast out of Germany. Jesuitism 
remains, and there is just as much of it as there 
is of Romanism. Finally, Europe has the rev- 
olutionary mania in its blood. Here there is 
no toying with revolutionary speculations, such 
as that with which certain talkers in America 
seek to rival the effects of theatrical represegta- 
tions; itis a grim, demonized fanaticism, with 
fate in its eyes, at war with all discretion, all 
human experience, all known or possible civil 
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order, intent on nothing less than annihilating 
the actual world, that it may make one ad tatt10 
from its imagination. And among the larger 
nations of the continent—leaving the Russian 
anomaly aside—I see just one that is not dis- 
tinctly and grievously sick with some or all of 
the diseases incident to this political and social 
climate. One sees, too, that the cure is to be 
obtained, if at all, not by formal changes in gov- 
ernment, not by political formalism of any type, 
democratic or other, but, so far as government is 
concerned, by administrative ability, ability in 
the sense both of energy and insight, and by 
a spirit in the nation to support it. That is the 
pest formal system which best secures this and 
the steadfast sympathy of the nation with it. 

The one exception to the rule, the one nation 
that is in a course of healthy, sustained civil pro- 
gress, is Germany, as guided by and sympathetic 
with the masterly statesmanship of these late 
years. It is certainly not perfect; it has work to 
d@ and dangers to face within as well as without; 
but it is doing its work manfully so far, and I am 
more and more convinced that upon its future 
will hinge, for a considerable period, the future 
of European civilization. 

The climate of America has its infirmities, but 
I shall look upon) them hereafter with a more 
lenient eye. It would be impossible for the cli- 
mate of New England, to say nothing of milder 
regions, to produce in August twelve such dis- 
agreeable days as we have had here in succes- 
sion—cold, raw, damp, dark, with showers rush- 
ing down every half-hour or so as if they were 
kept in tubs on the housetops, to be poured out 
at a given signal upon the unwary. The ther- 
mometer has twice touched 70 degrees at noon, 
and scarcely fell below 60 degrees; but the air 
has seemed to come from some vast cellar, after 
a long detention under ground. I am almost 
ready to say that there is more sunshine in the 
worst American winter than in the best German 
summer. As to the winters here I have yet to 
learn, but have had a good hint in advance. 
The house in which we board is situated imme- 
diately north of one of those abrupt, red-sand- 
stone hills which are grouped so boldly about 
Heidelberg. In winter, for some two and a half 
months, the sun at noon does not rise above 
that hill, so that the house is always in shadow. 
I heard some casual allusion to that fact, and 
asked a lady of the house, a finely-organized and 
cultivated woman, about it. ‘Yes,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘that is so. amet oe pr she, ‘‘they 
say so, but I never have fioticed it!” I assured 
her that in America one could always distinguish 
between hills and clouds, and that the absence 
of sunshine for two and a half months would 
never pass without notice as an ordinary effect 
of the latter! 





Greeley or Grant? 
pee 
FROM THE PREPARED SPEECH OF 
HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 
INTENDED TO BE DELIVERED AT FANEUIL 
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Fellow Citizens: It is on the invitation of the 
State Committee of Liberal Republicans that I 
have the honor of addressing you. I shall speak 
directly on the issue before us. If I am frank 
and plain, it will be only according to my na- 
ture and the requirement of duty at this time. 
But nothing can [ say which is not prompted by 
a sincere desire to serve my country, and espec- 
ially to promote that era of good will when the 
assent of all shall be assured to the equal rights 
of all. 

At the approaching Presidential election the 
people are to choose between two candidates. 
By the operation of our electoral system, and the 
superadded dictation of national conventions, the 
choice is practically limited to President Grant 
and Horace Greeley, so that no preference for 
another can be made effective. One of these 
must be taken. Preferring Horace Greeley, I 
have no hesitation in assigning the reasons 
which lead me to this conclusion. Believing the 
present incumbent unfit for the great office to 
which he aspires for a second time, and not 
doubting that a vote for him would be regarded 
as the sanction of abuses and pretensions unre- 
publican in character, I early saw the difficulty 
of taking any part for his reélection. Long 
ago I declared that, while recognizing party as 
an essential agency and convenience, I could not 
allow it to constrain my conscience against what 
seemed the requirements of public good. Re- 
garding always substance rather than form, I 
have been indifferent to the name by which I 
might be called. Nor was I impressed by the 
way in which the candidate was urged. Sup- 
porters, while admitting his failure, and even 
the abuses and pretensions so notorious in his 
civil life, commended his reélection as necessa- 
ry to uphold the party with which I have been 
associated. But it is easy to see that a vote for 
such a candidate on such a reason was ‘to do 
evil that good might come,” which is forbidden 
in politics as in morals. Two courses seemed 
open. One was to abstain from voting; and I 
confess that this was my first inclination. But 
it is not easy for me to be neutral, certainly 
where wrong-doing is in question; nor is it my 
habit to shrink from responsibility. But the 
doubt that beset me was removed when I saw 
the Democratic party adopt the candidate op- 
posed to President Grant, being an original Re- 
publican already nominated by a Republican 
convention, and at the same time accept the 
Republican platform on which he was nominat- 
ed. An old party which had long stood out 
against the Republican cause now placed itself 
ona Republican platform, the best ever adopted, 
with a Republican candidate, who was the most 
devoted Republican ever nominated, thus com- 
pletely accepting the results of the war and of- 
fering the hand of reconciliation. At once the 
character of the contest changed. This was 
no common event. Pardon me, if I say that to 
me it was of-peculiar interest. For years I 
have sought to establish in the national govern- 
ment the great principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, avowing always that when this 
was done nobody shouid surpass me in gener- 
osity towards former rebels. Not only by the 
logic of my life, but by constant speeches, was 
I bound to welcome those who placed them- 
selves on this glorious plattorm. The extent 
of this obligation will appear before I close. 
And now its performance harmonizes with op- 
position to the prolonged misrule of the present 
incumbent. 

Evidently Iam not at liberty to abstain from 
voting. In considering the reasons in favor of 
Horace Greeley, I find two, differing in charac- 
ter but of chief importance ; first, that he rep- 

' resents a reformed civil service, beginning with 
the one-term principle, without which this re- 
form is too much like a sham; and secondly, 
that he represents reconciliation, not only be- 
tween the two sections, but between the two 
races, which is essential to the repose of the 
country and the safeguard of equal rights. To 
these must be added that he does not represent 
those personal pretensions so utterly inconsis- 
tent with Republican government which is now 
known as Grantism. In voting for Horace 
Greeley you will not sustain nepotism; you 
will not sustain gift-taking rewarded by official 
favor; and you will not lend your sanction to 
the St. Domingo machination, with its uncon- 
stitutional usurpations, its violations of inter- 
national law, and its indignity to the black re- 
public. Elsewhere I have considered these 
fully, and [ am not aware of any answer to the 
undeniabie facts. I shall only glance at them 
now. 

(Mr. Sumner then considered the President's 
alleged nepotism, gift-taking, and favor of the 
Santo Domingo scheme, in the same line of ar- 
gument as used in the speech in the Senate 
prior to the Philadelphia Convention, continu- 
ing in allusion to personal misrepresentations of 
his course in regard to the latter project. ] 

I allude with hesitation to personal misrepre- 
sentations on the matter. It has been said that 
I promised originally to support the treaty. 
This is a mistake. I knew nothing of the treaty, 
and had no suspicion of it until several months 
after the protocol, and some time after the ne- 
gotiation was completed; and then my simple 
promise was that it should have from me ‘‘the 
most careful and candid consideration ;” and 
such I gave it most sincerely. At first my op- 
position was reserved and without allusion to 
the President. It was only when the strange 
business was fully disclosed in official docu- 
ments, communicated in confidence to the Sen- 
ate, and it was still pressed, that I felt impelled 
to a sterner resistance. Especially was I con- 
strained when I found how much the people of 
Hayti suffered. It so happened that I had re- 
ported the bill acknowledging their independ- 
ence and establishing diplomatic relations be- 
tween our two countries, assuring that equality 
which had been violated. Not unmoved could 
I witness the wrong inflicted upon them. And 
has it come to this, that the President of the 
great republic, instead of carrying peace and 
good tidings to Africans commencing the exper- 
iment of self-government, should become to 
them an agent of terror? It is difficult to see 
how I could have done otherwise. Anxious to 
excuse the anger towards me, it has been said 
that I opposed the treaty because Mr. Motley 
was unceremoniously removed from the mission 
at London; and here you will see the extent to 
which misrepresentation has gone. It so hap- 
pens that Mr. Motley was removed on the day 
jmmediately following the rejection of the treaty. 

Evidently, my opposition was not influenced by 
the removal; was the removal influenced by my 
opposition ? Equally absurd is the story that I 
am now influenced by personal feelings. I am a 
public servant, trained to duty, and now, as al- 
ways before, I have yielded only to this irresist- 
ible mandate. yith me there is no alternative. 
The misconduct of the President, so apparent 
in the St. Domingo device, became more con- 
spicuous in the light of illustrative facts, show- 

be part of a prevailing misrule, which, 
ing it to be pa hould not be 

for the sake of our country, should not De pro- 


patriot citizen anxious for the 
. onl and renown, am I obliged to 


declare these convictions? I am now brought 
to those two chief measures to be advanced by 
the election of Horace Greeley, each of con- 
trolling importance—one looking directly to 
purity and efficiency in the government, and 
the other to the peace and welfare of our 
country. 

(Mr. Sumner then discussed at length the 
‘one-term principle” for which Mr. Greeley is 
in favor, and continued. ] : 

From the practical question of civil-service 
reform I pass to reconciliation, being the most 
important issue ever presented to the American 
people, reconciliation not only between the two 
once warring sections, but also between the two 
races. This issue, so grand and beautiful, was 
distinctly presented when Horace Greeley, in 
accepting the Republican nomination at Cincin- 
nati, wrote these memorable words :— 

“In this faith and with the distinct understand- 
ing that, if elected, I shall be the President, not 
of a party, but of the whole people, I accept your 
nomination in the confident trust that the masses 
of our countrymen, North and South, are eager 
to clasp hands across the bloody chasm which 
has too long divided them, forgetting that they 
have been enemies in the joyful consciousness 
that they are, and must henceforth remain, 
brethren.” 

The issue was again presented when there- 
after the Democratic party ir. national conven- 
tion, acting under an irresistible movement of 
the people, nominated the author of these words. 
It is difficult to see how this noble aspiration 
can find other than a generous response. Noth- 
ing but a party spirit which forgets the obliga- 
tions of Christian duty, could treat it with in- 
difference, much less make it the occasion of 
misrepresentation. By no effort of ingenuity or 
malignity can it be tortured into anything but 
an otfer of reconciliation, while the very letter 
of acceptance, where it appears, declares the 
established supremacy of equal rights. Observe 
also that it is made only when the work of recon- 
struction is ended. Here is the testimony of a 
Senator of South Carolina, in a speech in the 
Senate, January 22, 1872: ‘The last of the 
Southern States is admitted to its full privileges 
as a member of the brotherhood of States; the 
constitutional amendments intended to secure 
the principles established by the war and subse- 
quent events have been accepted as valid. 
‘There can be no fear or danger of their being 
disturbed.” But these things are forgotten; the 
Sermon on the Mount is forgotten also ; the beat- 
itudes are put aside. A great writer of the 
middle ages, after dwelling on what is best for 
us, says: ‘Hence it is that not riches, not 
pleasures, not honors, not length of life, not 
health, not strength, not comeliness, was sung 
to the shepherds from on high, but peace.” 
(Dante De Monarchia, Lib. 1., § 5.) The sup- 
porters of reélection will not hearken to this 
song, and the proffered hand is rejected. If 
not war, they would preserve, at least, the pas- 
sions of war, and instead of peace would scatter 
distrust and defiance. The old fable is re- 
newed :— 

Emboldened now on fresh attempt he goes, 
With serpents’ teeth the fertile furro ws sows ; 
The glebe fermenting with enchanted juice, 
Makes the snakes’ teeth a human crup produce. 

For me there can be but one course on this 
issue, and the moment it was presented I seemed 
to behold, for the first time, the dawn of that 
better era in our country when the equal rights 
of all should be placed under the sateguard of 
assured peace and reconciliation. Had I failed 
to sympathize with this endeavor, I should have 
been false to the record of my life. My first 
public utterance, as far back as July 4, 1845, 
was to commend the cause of peace, which from 
that early day amidst the contentions of public 
duty and the terrible responsibilities of war has 
never been absent from my mind. While in- 
sisting on the abolition of slavery, wnile urging 
enfranchisement, while vindicating the equal 
rights of all, and while pressing reconstruction, 
I have constantly declared that all these were 
for no purpose of vengeance or punishinent, but 
only for the security of the citizen, and the es- 
tablishment of government on just foundations, 
and that when this was done nobody should out- 
do me in those generosities that become the 
conqueror more than his conquest. 

{The Senator’s personal record was then re- 
viewed, chronologically, on this subject, con- 
cluding as follows. ] 

Such is the simple and harmonious record, 
showing how from the beginning I was devoted 
to peace, how constantly 1 longed for reconcili- 
ation—how, with every measure of equal rights 
this longing found utterance—how it became an 
essential part of my life—how I discarded all 
idea of vengeance or punishment—how recon- 
struction was, to my mind, a transition period— 
and how earnestly I looked forward to the day 
when after the recognition of equal rights the 
republic should again be one in reality as in 
name. If there are any who ever maintained a 
policy of hate, 1 was never so minded; and 
now, in protesting against any such policy, I 
only act in obedience to the irresistible prompt- 
ings of my soul. In embracing the opportunity 
unexpectedly presented at this election, I keep 
myself still in harmony with the past. Unable 
to vote a second time for President Grant, and 
confident that the choice of Horace Greeley will 
tend to assure that triumph of peace which has 
occupied so much of my desires, it only remains 
to vote for him. I would not expect too much, 
but knowing something of the spirit in which 
the Democratie party has adopted him as its 
candidate, and knowing something, also, of his 
eminent character, I cannot doubt that with his 
election there will be a new order of things, 
where the harsh instrumentalities of power will 
yield a sentiment of good-will, and surviving 
irritations will be lost in concord. ‘The war is 
ended. There must be an end also to bellige- 
rent passions, and the freedmen, assured ia 
rights, must enter upon a new career of happi- 
ness and prosperity. Such, at least, is the 
object I now seek. Even those differing from 
me in faith at this critical moment will not deny 
that such a result would mark an epoch in 
American history. And now, in the hope of its 
accomplishment, I forget personal consequences, 
and think only of the inestimable good. 

{Mr. Sumner then considers the ‘‘prejudice” 
and “invention” which are brought against the 
Greeley movement, affirms his confidence in the 
adhesion of the Democratic party to the new 
platform, renews his declaration of confidence 
in Horace Greeley, and concludes with an as- 
piration for the ‘‘olive-branch” and ‘ equal 
sights,” as follows. ] 

And has not the time arrived when in sincer- 
ity we should accept the olive-branch? Is it 
not time for the pen to take the place of the 
sword? Is it not time for the executive man- 
sion to be changed from a barrack cesspool 
to a life-giving fountain? Is it not time tora 
President who will show by example the impor- 
tance of reform, and teach the duty of subordi- 
nating personal objects to the public service? 
Is it not time for the national government to 
represent the idea of peace and reconciliation, 
rather than of battle and strife?’ Is it not time 
for that new era when ancient enemies, forget- 
ting the past, shall ‘‘clasp hands” in true unity, 
with the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the supreme law? Deploring the 
fate of Poland and of Ireland, I seize the earli- 
est moment to escape from similar possibility 
here. Mindful that the memories of the past 
can only yield to a happy present, something 
would I do to promote this end. Anxious for 
the equal rights of all, and knowing well that 
no text of law or constitution is adequate with- 
out a supporting sentiment behind, I cannot 
miss the opportunity afforded by the present 
election of obtaining this strength for our great 
guarantees. Reconstruction is now complete. 
Every State is represented in the Senate, and 
every district is represented in the House of 
Representatives. Every senator and every rep- 
resentative is in his place. There are no va- 
cant seats in either chamber, and among the 
members are fellow-citizens of the African race. 
And amnesty nearly universal has been adopted. 
In this condition of things I find new reason 
for change. The present incumbent knows lit- 
tle of our frame of government. By military 
education and military genius he represents the 
idea of force; nor is he any exception to the 
rule of his profession which appreciates only 
slightly a government that is not arbitrary. 
The time for the soldier has passed, especially 
when his renewed power would once more re- 
mind fellow-citizens of their defeat. Victory 
over fellow-citizens should be known only in the 
rights it assures: nor should it be flaunted in 
the face of the vanquished. It should not be 
inscribed on regimental colors, or portrayed in 
pictures at the national capital. But the pres- 
ent incumbent is a regimental color with the 
forbidden inscription; he is a picture at the na- 
tional capital recalling victories over fellow-cit- 
izens. It is doubtful if such a presence can 
promote true reconciliation. Friendship does 
not grow where former differences are thrust in 
sight. ‘There are wounds of the mind as of the 
body ; these too must be healed. Instead of ir- 
ritation and pressure, let there be gentleness 
and generosity. Men in this world get only 
what they give—prejudice for prejudice—ani- 
mosity for animosity—hate for hate. Likewise 
confidence is returned for confidence ; good-will 
is returned for good-will; friendship is returned 
for friendship. On this rule, which is the same 
for the nation as for the individual, I would now 
act. So will the republic be elevated to new 
heights of moral grandeur, and our people will 
manifest that virtue, ‘‘greatest of all,” which is 
found incharity. Above the conquest of others 
will be the conquest of ourselves. Nor will any 
fellow-citizen suffer in rights; but all will find 
new safeguard in the comprehensive fellowship. 





Mr. Whittier’s New Poem — “The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim.” 


[From the Boston Literary World. ] 
We are very glad to be able to give our read- 





ers a foretaste of Mr. Whittier’s new poem, 


“The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” to be published 
this month by J. R. Osgood & Co. Like ‘‘Snow- 
Bound,” it is a pastoral, and, though dealing 
with a less familiar theme, seems to us hardly, 
if at all, inferior to that almost perfect poem. 
In it the poet reproduces, with that serious 
fidelity and felicitous art which distinguish all 
his descriptive writings, features and phases of 
life among the Quaker Colonists of Pennsylva- 
nia two hundred years ago. His sketches are 
not deliberate, but naturally and gracefully grow 
and cluster around the noble figure of Francis 
Daniel Pastorius—a stranger to most of us, 
hitherto, but, now familiarized and immortalized 
in these grave, yet glowing, verses. In a brief 
preface Mr. Whittier gives a sketch ot this good 
man, setting forth facts which fully warrant the 
eulogy that follows. From it we learn that 
Pastorius, born at Windshéim, studied at Al- 
torf, Strasburg, Basle, and other cities, and re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws at Nurem- 
berg, in 1676. Three years later, at Frankfort, 
he became deeply interested in the teachings of 
Spener, pastor of a society of Pietists or Mys- 
tics, who, in the seventeenth century, revived 
the worship of Tauler and the ‘‘Friends of 
God.” In this society was formed the Frank- 
fort Land Company, which bought of William 
Penn a tract of land near the present city of 
Philadelphia. In 1683 Pastorius came to Amer- 
ica, and settled on this tract. Soon after he 
joined the society of Friends, and becaine the 
recognized head and law-giver of the settle- 
ment. In 1688 he drew up a memorial against 
slave-holding, which was adopted by the Ger- 
mantown Friends. This, says Mr. Whittier, 
was the first protest ever made by a religious 
body against slavery. The preface ends with 
a fine tribute to the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
who have been neglected by historians and 
poets, but the power of whose testimony for 
truth and holiness has been felt in every step of 
human progress since their time. A lovely 
spring landscape allures the reader at the open- 
ing of the poem, and Anna Pastorius is pres- 
ently disclosed walking in her garden. To her 
comes her husband in a melancholy mood, in- 
duced by the cool reception given in the meet- 
ing to his protest against slave-holding. Anna 
thus comforts him :— 
‘‘The dear Lord give us patience,” said his wife, 
Touching with finger-top an aloe, rite 
With leaves sharp-pointed like an Aztec knife, 
Or Carib spear, a gift to William Penn 
From the rare gardens of John Evelyn, 
Brought from the Spanish main by merchant- 
men. 
‘‘See this strange plant its steady purpose hold 
And, year by year, its patient leaves untold, 
Till the young eyes that watched it first are old. 
But sometime, thou hast told me, there shall 
come 
A sudden beauty, brightness and perfume, 
The century-moulded bud shall burst in bloom. 
So may the seed which hath been sown to-day 
Grow with the years, and, after long delay, 
Break into bloom, and God’s Eternal Yea 
Answer at last the patient prayer of them 
Who now, by faith alone, behold its stem 
Crowned with the flowers of freedom’s diadem. 
Meanwhile, to feel and suffer, work and wait, 
Remains for us. The wrong, indeed, is great, 
But love and patience conquer soon or late.” 
This somewhat Homeric catalogue of the 
strange guests that gathered at Pastorius’s 
board is in the poet’s happiest manner, and we 
think one of the best passages in the poem :— 
There Indian chiefs, with battle-bows unstrung, 
Strong, hero-limbed, like those whom Homer 
sung, 
Pastorius fancied, when the world was young, 
Came with their tawny women, lithe and tall, 
Like bronzes in his friend Von Rodeck’s hall, 
Comely, if black, and not unpleasing all. 
There hungry folk in homespun drab and gray, 
Drew round his board on Monthly Meeting day, 
Genial, half merry in their friendly way. 
Or, haply pilgrims from the Fatherland, 
Weak, timid, homesick, slow to understand 
The New World’s promise, sought his helping 
hand. 


* * * * * * 
Or meek-eyed Mennonist, his bearded chin 
Leaned on the gate; or Ranter, pure within, 
Aired his perfections in a world of sin. 
Or, talking of old home scenes, Op den Graaf 
Teased the low back-log with his shodden staff 
Till the red embers broke into a laugh. 
And dance of flame, as if they fain would cheer 
The rugged face, half-tender, half-austere, 
Touched with the pathos of a homesick tear. 

* * * * * * 
Haply from Finland’s birchen groves exiled, 
Manly in thought, in simple ways a child, 
His white hair floating round his visage mild, 
The Swedish pastor sought the Quaker’s door, 
Pleased from his neighbor's lips to hear once 

more 

His long-disused and half-forgotten lore. 
For both could baffle Babel’s lingual curse, 
And speak in Bion’s Doric, and rehearse 
Cleanthes’ hymn, or Virgil’s sounding verse. 
And oft Pastorius and the meek old man 
Argued as Quaker and as Lutheran, 
Ending in Christian love, as they began. 

Passing reluctantly by the strong stanzas 
touching the Quaker faith, we come upon this 
picture of a Quaker meeting, than which we 
know of nothing in modern poetry more soberly 
beautiful :— 

There, through the gathered stillness multi- 
plied 

And made intense by sympathy, outside 

The sparrows sang, and the gold robin cried, 

A-swing upon his elm. A faint perfume 

Breathed through the open windows of the 
room 

From locust trees, heavy with clustered bloom. 

Thither, perchance, sore-tried confessors came, 

Whose fervor jail nor pillory could tame, 

Proud of the cropped ears meant to be their 
shame; 

Men who had eaten slavery’s bitter bread 

In Indian isles; pale women who had bled 

Under the hangman's lash, and bravely said 

God's message through their iron prison-bars ; 

And gray old-soldier-converts, seamed with 
scars 

From every stricken field of England's wars. 

Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 

Each waiting heart, till haply some one felt 

On his moved lips the seal of silence melt. 

Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 

Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 

Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 

* * * * * * 

Unvexed the sweet air seemed. Without a 
wound 

The ear of silence heard, and every sound 

Its place in nature’s fine accordance found. 

And solemn meeting, summer sky and wood, 

Old kindly faces, youth and maidenhood, 

Seemed, like God’s new creation, very good! 

There is a hypothesis in the following lines— 
in which the poet portrays the Quaker peace- 
fulness—which deserves the attention of those 
who speculate as to the influence of physical 
causes on character :— 

Was it caressing air, the brooding love 

Of tenderer skies than German land knew of, 
Green calm below, blue quietness abore, 

Still flow of water, deep repose of wood 

That, with a sense of loving Fatherhood 

And childlike trust in the Eternal Good, 
Softened all hearts, and dulled the edge of hate, 
Hushed strife, and taught impatient zeal to wait 
The slow assurance of the better state ? 

Who knows what goadings in their sterner way 
O'er jagged ice, relieved by granite gray, 

Blew round the men of Massachusetts Bay ? 
What hate of heresy the East-wind woke ? 
What hints of pitiless power and terror spoke 
In waves that on their iron coast-line broke. 

It seems to us that while Mr. Whittier is less 
successful in his descriptions of nature in this 
poem than in ‘‘Snow-Bound,” he has invested 
it with a superior moral beauty, which will com- 
mand more general recognition. While eulo- 
gizing the Quaker character and faith and life, 
with an enthusiasm unusual to him, but to which 
he has given the noblest expression, he makes 
a revelation of his own broad catholicism, which 
reinforces the intrinsic beauty of his work with 
the charm of his own personality—a charm 
which his admirers feel, if they cannot explain 
it. We should be glad to analyze this poem, 
and to set forth, so far as we could, the claims 
which it makes upon our admiration; but our 
limits forbid. | We will only call attention to 
the portrait of Pastorius in the closing pages, 
as a masterpiece, in which the surroundings of 
the good man, what we may call the material 
aspects of his character, and his sweet spiritu- 
ality are commingled with such skill of @loring, 
and such felicity of touch, as, we believe, are 
seen in none of the author's earlier poems. 
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Eleventh Volume. --- Enlargement. 

We have the pleasure, this week, of present- 
ing the Commonwealth to our friends in an en- 
larged and somewhat improved form. The 
former has been rendered necessary by the gen- 
erous favors of our advertising patrons, and 
from a desire on our part for additional room 
for a larger variety and greater freshness of 
matter. With the extra column upon each 
page and the lengthening out of the several 
columns, we give increased space to our friends, 








without change in subscription price, equivalen, 





to eight columns of the former size. It shall be 
our aim to fill these columns with entertaining 
and instructive reading, regarding, as far as pos- 
sible, all the concerns of life and all conditions 
of men. The welcome which this journal has 
ever given reformatory and progressive measures 
will be continued, and the place which it has held 
among thinkers even more fully, if possible, 
maintained. The occasion affords us an oppor- 
tunity to thank most heartily the hosts of good 
friends who have stood by the Commonwealth 
through all the mutations of parties and the 
changes of men. No publishers have a more 
constant list of subscribers, or more discriminat- 
ing advertisers. If any newspaper men may feel 
proud of the intelligence and candor of their con- 
stituency it is we. We shall strive to be frank 
and fair-dealing with them hereafter as hereto- 
fore, and thus increase the influence and oppor- 
tunities of our sheet. Particularly are our ac- 
knowledgments due to the large number of wo- 
men who have expressed an interest in our wel- 
fare, and who have welcomed our paper to their 
homes with cordiality. We shall endeavor to 
deserve their continued favor. ‘To all, in fact, 
who have seen the Commonwealth strengthen 
and increase, and who have aided thereto, by 
patronage or equally valuable personal encour- 
agement, we return our sincere thanks. 





The Political Situation. 

We are now within two months of the presi- 
dential election, and the elements that enter 
into the contest are becoming well-defined, and 
men are rapidly arranging themselves on the 
sides where they will be found on the day of the 
struggle. The result in Vermont, last Tuesday, 
and the no less definite and well-known verdict4 
in Maine on Monday next, map out, as with a 
surveyor’s precision, the ultimate conclusion 
of the people. President Grant will be reélect- 
ed by a relative majority of the electoral 
college equal to that of four years agu. All 
the indications point to this result, and we be- 
lieve it impossible to now form combinations of 
any character to prevent it. Careful inquiry 
and observation will show that the Republican 
party is sustained by several very influential 
and powertul influences, some of which we will 
enumerate. ; 

Ist. The earnestly-loyal sentiment of the 
country, in which we class the svldiers who 
fought for, and their friends who sustained be- 
hind them, the integrity of the government in 
the late war. This is the section that dues not 
believe that the time has quite come to surrender 
into the hands of the men who brought on the 
contest the control of the governmeit —who, as 
Horace Greeley expressed it in 1871, ‘expect 
to renew the fight, not with gun and saber; but, 
as Democrats, expect to regain, through elec- 
tions, the power they lost as rebels through 
war.” ‘This section of our people do not pro- 
pose to give these men their coveted opportunity. 

2d. The unbroken line of colored voters 
throughout the country. As has been said, the 
colored man of the South knows ilree things 
surely—Christ who died for him, Lincoln who 
emancipated him, and Grant who whipped their 
old masters. Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, and 
other excellent men, they may, or may not, have 
heard of; but they have no doubt about their 
acquaintance with Grant. ‘This vote will go 
solidly for him. All efforts of the Greeleyites 
to detach any portion of it for their cause have 
signally failed. This vote may not be the ‘‘bal- 
ance of power”—probably will not be; but it 
can be counted, eight hundred thousand strong, 
every nan of it, who is not intimidated from 
the polls, for ‘*Massa Grant and the ’Publican 
party.” 

3d. The great bulk of the Protestant reli- 
gious sentiment of the country, and not an in- 
considerable portion of the Catholic, as well. 
The allegations of Greeley’s profanity are be- 
lieved much quicker than those of Grant's ine- 
briety. This is the key of much of the oppo- 
sition of this class. They believe it is the ex- 
ponent of other freedom and looseness; and the 
traditions of the Tribune are those favoring a 
community of property, free-love, etc., ete.— 
of vagaries and hobbies detrimental to stability 
in society and to permanence in government. 
We do not say the charge is well-founded. In- 
deed, we co not believe Mr. Greeley is charge- 
able with these offences—it is easy to cry 
‘“‘mad-dog,” and unreasoning people keep up 
the clamor—but the religious sentiment of the 
country charge them to him, and he suffers in 
consequence; and it is impossible to make a 
deeply-religious man, who loves his faith and 
his ecclesiastical organization, if of the evan- 
gelical denominations, feel easy with Grevley’s 
candidacy. 

4th. The business interests of the country, 
including the large financial managers, are 
against Mr. Greeley. They feel safer with 
Grant and Boutwell’s steady and unfaltering 
policy. They have seen a gradual settling- 
down, from the inflation of the war to a sub- 
stantial hard-pan of legitimate business, of the 
whole industry and commerce of the country, 
without panic, failures, interruption or aberra- 
tion, even, of any kind, and they feel a confi- 
dence in the Republican financial policy that 
cannot be shaken. Add to this, three hundred 
millions of the national debt paid off, and eighty 
millions of taxes removed, and nothing more is 
to be said why the business interests of the coun- 
try should go for Grant; and they will, to an ex- 
tent that will surprise those who do not study 
the causes that produce results. 

5th. The young voting element of the coun- 
try. Few boys. now come to their majority 
Democrats. They have lived through twelve 
years of wonderful history. The glory of 
America was never more brilliant than to-day. 
A regenerated country, a disenthralled race, 
abounding prosperity after a most wasteful war, 
comparative freedom from taxation, the Ameri- 
can name repected abroad, American ideas per- 
meating foreign policies (such as the relin- 
quishment of perpetual citizenship, and the sub- 
stitution of arbitration for war)—all this, under 
Republican administration, they appreciate and 
take pride in. Of course they vote for the 
first time as Republicans. We shall have nine- 
tenths of the first-time voters on our side, and 
it is an accession not to be despised. Moreover, 
in this contest the Democracy have abandoned 
all the issues that gave credit to their fathers’ 
advocacy, and crowned their abandonment by 
taking their lifelong political foe as their stand- 
ard-bearer! Political human nature in a young 
and unsophisticated voter could not stand that! 
An ‘‘old-stager,” tough and hide-bouad, might; 
but not the young man. 

We might add other classes as likely to swell 
Grant's success. But these will suffice as the 
substantial elements of the coming victory. 
That it is to be complete, thorough and over- 
whelming, we have no have no shade of ques- 
tion. The nomination of Charles O’Conor by 
the straight-out Democrats is only an addition- 
al indication of the fate that overtake 
Greeley ; not an important factor in the prob- 
lem of success and defeat. What Harrison 
was to Van Buren, what Pierce was to Scott, 
will, in our judgment, be what Grant is to Gree- 
ley—the ‘‘great G” crushing out and annihilat- 
ing, politically, the ‘‘littke g’—who is Greeley! 


is to 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Srraicut-out Democratic NaTionaL 
Convention.—Some five or six hundred dele- 
gates met at Louisville on Tuesday, and made 
James Lyons of Virginia chairman. A sealed 
letter was opened from Charles ©’Conor, in 
which he gave an extended opinion on the true 
characteristics of the Democratic party, the 
chief features of which were opposition to the 
right of the nation to raise revenue on the credit 
of the people, and to all legislation interfering 
with the independence of the citizen. He de- 
clined a nomination for the presidency. Not- 
withstanding this, the convention proceeded to 
put him in nomination, with John Quincy Adams 
of our State for Vice President. This prom- 
ised well, when a telegram came from O’Conor, 
declining the enforced honor. Under the con- 


| was at first feared. 


fusion incident to this result, the convention ad- 
journed, and on reassembling adhered to its ac- 
tion. It was thought Mr. O’Conor would assent 
to the use of his name. He is a high-minded 
and honest maf, and has many admirers in and 
out of the Democratic party. With the deser- 
tion of Greeley by the Republican liberals, 
O’Conor and Adams may get a creditable vote. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL DAMAGED By Fire. 
Alltravellers abroad will regret to hear that a fire 
broke out in Canterbury cathedral, in England, 
on Tuesday morning, and spread so rapidly that 
it was at one time feared that the entire struc- 
ture would be destroyed. The fire originated 
in the roof, directly over the altar and the fa- 
mous shrine of Thomas a-Becket, being caused 
by the upsetting of a charcoal furnace which 
was being used by some workmen who were 
repairing the lead roof of the cathedral. The 
flames were checked a little after noon. The 
absence of water at first caused much delay in 
the operation of the engines. About 150 feet of 
the roof was completely destroyed, but as every- 
thing that possibly could be moved was got out 
of the building before the water was thrown 
upon the fire, the damage was not so serious as 
The shrine of Thomas a- 
Becket was not injured. ‘The mosaic pavement 
was covered with melted lead which dropped 
from the burning roof. ‘The altar was deluged 
with water, and the interior of the edifice was 
filled with smoke. The cathedral is insured. 
The custom of daily religious services in the 
cathedral, which has been kept up for 300 years, 
was not broken, as services were held after the 
suppression of the flames. 


Poor Cuitpren’s Festivats.— The last of 
the six projected picnic excursions for the bene- 
fit of the poor children of Boston has been given, 
and the charity is closed for the season. ‘The av- 
erage attendance has been about 400, at a cost of 
about $500 for each excursion. ‘This paid for 
everything bearing upon the project. ‘The de- 
light and benefit to the children are incalcula- 
ble. The agents tell us the affair was easily 
managed, and the waifs docile and easily influ- 
enced. Here is a hint for the philanthropist. 
Good promotes good. There is nothing like 
kindness and practicability. In New York, the 
Times's ‘‘poor children’s fund” was set on foot 
by some of the attachés of that paper early in 
the summer. The contributions have reached 
a total of $19,164, of which $9237 has been ex- 
pended for the “poor children’s excursions.” 
[here have been sixteen of these picnics, on 
which 14,887 children have enjoyed a holiday. 
As the children have been accompanied by 1920 
adults (parents and teachers), the whole num- 
ber participating in these excursions has been 
16,807, and the average cost for eaeh individual 
only a trifle over half adollar. But this is by 
no means all that has been accomplished. A 
relief work has been inaugurated in the city and 
is progressing in a most satisfactory manner, by 
which poor children are furnished with food and 
sick ones with medical aid, similar assistance 
being also furnished to the parents. No wor- 
thier charity has been established for many a 
day, and the paper which has managed it de- 
serves the thanks of the public. 


VerMonr anv Maine. —If there was one 
State in the Union where Mr. Greeley was sup- 
posed to have popular strength, that State was 
Vermont. Large numbers of his 7'ribune cir- 
culate there, and have for years—the farmers 
up there having an idea that he really does 
know something “‘about farming.” Great ex- 
pectations were therefore had for a “liberal” 
vote that would encourage and stimulate the 
Greeley canvass all over the country. The re- 
sult, however, is a fatal one to thelr hopes. In- 
stead of falling cif materially from the vote of 
1868—which the Greeleyites insisted should be 
the year of comparison, which was hardly fair, 
as Gen. Grant was then fresh as a candidate for 
office—the Republicans have nearly held their 
own of 27,000 majority, a most suprising, as it 
is a gratifying, victory. 

Maine votes on Monday. The State has 
been thoroughly canvassed by both sides and is 
fully aroused. ‘A large vote may be expected, 
with an overwhelming Republican success. 
The Greeleyites talk of reducing the majority 
to 5000; the Republicans are confident of 12,- 
000, will probably have 15,000, and, not unex- 
pectedly to some who have been on the ground, 
it may reach 20,000. At any rate, the majority 
will be large enough to show that Creeley has 
made no inroads into the ranks of the dominant 
party. 

These two elections may be taken as an indi- 
cation of the Republican strength elsewhere 
over the country. 


Tue New ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL Farr aT 
LoweEL_.—As we go to press the New England 
Society is closing a grand demonstration of four 
days. The grounds were the finest ever occu- 
pied by the society. They embrace more than 
forty acres of land, well grassed over so as to 
prevent any annoyance from dust. There was 
an abundance of water in all parts of the grounds 
both fur man and beast. The horse stalls and 
covered cattle pens were built of dressed lum- 
ber, and were the best ever provided by the so- 
ciety. A large exhibition building, three stories 
in height, containing more than one-half acre 
of available space, was used for the display of 
carriages, stoves, furnaces, hardware, vegeta- 
bles, &c., on the first floor; fruit, flowers and 
miscellaneous articles on the second floor; sew- 
ing-machines, needle-work, paintings, fancy 
goods, &c., on the third floor. The largest tent 
in New England, 80x200 feet, was provided for 
the exhibition of agricultural implements and 
farm tools. A tent 50x100 was devoted to the 
poultry show. A covered grand stand, capable 
of seating 3000 people, had been built, from 
which a view of the track and entire grounds 
could be had. The press headquarters were 
ample and conveniently located near the center 
of the grounds, and were in charge of an effi- 
cient committee. The entries were large. Eve- 
rything indicated one of the most successful and 
interesting fairs ever held by the society. Dr. 
Loring’s address was much praised. The horse- 
trots pleased the sporting fraternity, while the 
sober and substantial farmers and their families 
looked at the stock, implements and fancy 
work. 


Turee Emperors tn CoNFERENCE.—A marked 
event is transpiring this week in Berlin. The 
Emperors of Russia, Austria and Prussia are in 
conference, and various are the surmises and 
speculations as to the probable political issue 
which will result from the meeting. One need 
not to be very deeply versed in kingcraft to 
udge that each wishes to secure pledges from 
the others that will fully overbalance all that he 
is willing to grant in return. The Provincial 
Correspondenz (semi-official organ) says that 
the meeting has not for its object a mere ex- 
change of assurances of personal friendship. 
Its purpose is to give the world a pledge of the 
continuance of the entente cordiale between Ger- 
many, Russia and Austria, and unmistakable 
evidence that the three great neighboring em- 
pires of eastern Europe have accepted the new 
order of things grown out of Sedan and other 
German battle-fields. Europe may rely that the 
aim of the conference is peace, although the 
festivities attending it may be largely of a mili- 
tary character. This triple concord means a 
maintenance of the peaceful and settled condi- 
tion of Europe. All which is very fair and 
promising. A part of the programme of enter- 
tainment is as follows: On Sunday, the three 
emperors will attend divine services in the 
morning at their respective houses of worship. 
They will afterward lunch together at Babels- 
berg, and the day will close with a soirée at the 
palace of the crown-prince at Pottsdam. On 
Monday there will be military maneuvers in the 
morning. Dinner will be given at the imperial 
palace, which will be followed by a sotrée at the 
palace of Prince Charles. Tuesday will open 
with army maneuvers. The sovereigns will 





dine together in public, under canvas, and a 


court concert will be given in the evening. A 
grand hunt is also contempleted. 


Departure or Hon. Cuartes SuMNER FOR 
Evurorr.—When we last had the pleasure of 
meeting Senator Sumner, on Thursday week, 
in speaking of his health he said he was ‘‘not 
well; he was a sick man;” and his haggard 
countenance and blood-shot eye indicated that 
he was indeed a feeble man. Yet there was a 
measure of the old buoyancy and uprightness 
of stature so well-known in this community. 
It is not strange, therefore, that a trip to Eu- 
rope was suggested to him by warm friends 
several munths ago, and that he has at last 
yielded to their oft-repeated wishes and sailed, 
with a view to return in season for the meeting 
of Congress in December. He was a passen- 
ger on the steamer ‘‘Malta,” which sailed from 
this port for Liverpool on Tuesday last. Hosts 
of personal friends earnestly hope that the ob- 
ject of his voyage may be secured, and that he 
will return home in greatly improved health. 
A few friends who were in the secret of his de- 
parture, which was well kept from the public, 
assembled at the wharf with bouquets and other 
tokens of personal esteem and regard, and bade 
him ‘‘good-by.” General notice was not given 
of his departure—indeed it was determined 
upon only two days previously—that the demon- 
strations of regard might not affect farther his 
enfeebled system. Upon arrival in Paris, Mr. 
Sumner will place himself at once under the 
care of his old physician, Dr. Brown-Sequard. 
There is little doubt that the mental and physi- 
cal excitement of recent months have, brought 
on his old complaints, and if he can tind recov- 
ery at all Dr. Sequard will point the way. 
Wherever he may be, and whatever his fate, 
there are thousands who will cherish the mem- 
ory of their association with this great leader 
and exponent of politieal principles. Mr. Sum- 
ner left behind an elaborate speech on the polit- 
ical situation, extracts from which will be toand 
elsewhere. 

The following details of Mr. Suianer’s de- 
parture, from the daily papers, are interest- 
ing :— 

There was no formal leave-taking. ‘The tug 
“Elsie” took him to the steamer ‘‘Malta,” leav- 
ing ‘T wharf a short time after the steamer had 
lett her dock. ‘The company did not include 
over twenty pemsons, ainong whom were George 
S. Hillard, Francis W. Bird, Edward L. Pierce, 
George H. Monroe, Edwin P. Whipple, James 
Redpath, Martin Milmore, C. A. B. Shepard, 
John Owen and Miss Virginia Vaughan. On 
board the steamer the party sat down to an ele- 
gant little lunch, anc after a hali-hour’s tarry, 
the steamer in the meantime going out, the par- 
ty reluctantly bade Mr. Sumner good-bye, and 
as the tug left gave him nine hearty cheers. 
There were no speeches or formalities of any 
kind. 

Mr. Sumner’s roomaboard the steamer, which 
is one of the largest staterooms amidships, on 
the port side on deck, and one of the pleasant- 
est on the vessel, was only engaged three days be- 
fore, and knowing no one on board his voyage 
willbe a quietone. He has made but tew plans 
for his trip. At present he proposes to land at 
Queenstown and take a trip among the lakes of 
hillarney. He will then go to London, where 
he purposes rematning some little time for rest. 
As soon as he can he will go over to Paris to 
see Dr. Brown-Sequard, who treated him before 
when he was abroad and in whom he has the 
greatest confidence. After Paris, Professor 
Longtellow has urged him to go to Spain, and 
he will probably do so, and if the spirit moves 
him go to Berlin and St. Petersburg. He pro- 
poses to ignore entirely, if it be possible, and 
leave unopened the political campaign Ameri- 
can newspapers and tne deluge of letters which 
flood his tavles constantly, and take his news 
as far as may be from the brief summaries in 
foreign papers. He says that his physicians 
have told him that his lite depends upon abso- 
lute rest, in order that his system may get that 
tone necessary to restored health. 

His great object is entire rest and recreation, 
and a renewal of his study of art. ‘I'he subject 
seems uppermost in his mind, and he frequently 
spoke on the trip down of the facilities he would 
have to pass his time in galleries ot art. His 
health is, without any doubt, in a very danger 

ous condition. Ile cannot walk a quarter of a 
mile without complete exhaustion. Dr. Se- 
quard predicted exaetly the trouble which has 
come upon him, which is an affection of the 
heart. In all cases where the spine is injured 
in a manner similar to that in which he was 
hurt, some other bodily infirmity generally 
arises, either paralysis of the limbs, loss of 
sight, hearing, or of the other senses. In Mr. 
Sumner’s case it has resulted in an affection of 
the whole cardiac region, which has made his 
life hang on a very delicate strand. It was con- 
templated a short time since to have Mr. Sum- 
ner present at a meeting in Faneuil Hall, and 
appear before the audience and excuse himself 
trom addressing them on account of his health, 
and have some gentleman read his speech in his 
presence to the meeting. His physician told 
him, however, that such a course would be sui- 
cide, and he would probably never leave the 
hall alive, and he reluctantly declined. It is 
now twelve years since he has taken anything 
like rest, and when he has had a vacation it has 
been only to do work constantly in preparing 
speeches, his books and his correspondence. 
The protracted strain has told upon him, and, 
as he himself said, his poor brain demands rest. 
In this connection, the following letter is of 
interest :— 

As all sorts of rumors will prevail concern- 
ing the cause of Mr. Sumner’s apparently sud- 
den departure from the country, let us say what 
we know about it. He had determined to enter 
actively the political campaign, commencing 
with a speech at Faneuil Hall, when a recur- 
rence of serious symptoms of his old disorder 
made him seek medical advice. Absolute rest 
for a considerable period was prescribed as 
necessary. It is our belief that had Mr. Sum- 
ner been told that he would probably drop dead 
at the end of his speech he would nevertheless 
have made it; but learning that he might simply 
break down, bodily and mentally, and drag on 
years of maimed life, he concluded to withhold 
and take the prescribed rest. 

Samvuet G. Howe. 
F. W. Biro. 
Soutu Boston, Sept. 3. 


Is STANLEY A Fraup?—We give elsewhere 

the statement of young Stanley before the 

British Association of his journey through Af- 

rica and meeting with Dr. Livingstone. It 

reads naturally, and seems truthful. Yet there 

is awidespread doubt whether he is not romanc- 

ing, and whether he is not another Locke with 

a “moon hoax.” The New York Herald, in 

reply to the Sun (which published a fac simile 

of Stanley’s handwriting side-by-side with that 

purporting to be Dr. Livingstone’s, and claiming, 

from the general resemblance of the chirogra- 

phy, the detection of an attempt ata stupendous 

fraud), publishes letters from Earl Granville, 

the son of Dr. Livingstone, and the sworn evi- 

dence of William F. Stearns, a former friend of 
Dr. Livingstone, who has still letters in his 
possession from the great explorer. These 
statements are all corroborative of the authen- 
ticity of the letter to the Herald of which the 
fac simile was printed. The most difficult point 
for the doubting minds to master is the fact of 
the diary which Stanley placed in the hands of 
Livingstone’s son, which is in the same hand- 
writing as the fac simile letter, and which is 
unhesitatingly pronounced by the son to be his 
father’s penmanship. If the New York Sun 
can disprove this evidence, a long step will be 
taken toward showing the great African expedi- 
tion to be, as it has been denominated, ‘‘the 
most gigantic hoax ever attempted on the cre- 
dulity of man.” Besides this evidence, Dr. 
Livingstone’s brother John, who lives at Listo- 
well, Canada, and may be supposed to be as 
well qualified to judge of the genuineness of the 
letters as anybody to be found, has been inter- 
viewed on the subject, both the Herald and Sun 
having sent reporters to see him, who met on 
the way and made their call together. The 
Canadian Livingstone was naturally somewhat 
surprised at the visit, but not more so than he 
was at the fact that any doubt had been ex- 
pressed as to the authenticity of his brother's 
letters. It will be remembered that among the 
letters which Stanley brought with him was one 
for this Canadian Livingstone, and the latter 
avers that he has not a particle of doubt that it 
is in his brother’s hand-writing, nor has he any 
question that the Herald letters, of which he 
was shown a fac simile, also came from his pen. 
Moreover his own letter contains references to 
family matters with which a stranger could not 
possibly have been acquainted. Further, he is 
not at all surprised at the Americanisms in the 





letters, as his famous brother had with him 


during six years of his African explorations 
another brother who had lived in this country 
seventeen years, and fallen much into Ameri- 
can ways of speech. As for the witticisms 
which many people have thought inconsistent 
with the great exploror’s style, his brother tes- 
tifies that they have always been characteristic 
of his letters. On the whole, therefore, we 
cannot see how any one can longer refuse to 
believe that Stanley did really see Livingstone, 
and that the Herald deserves the credit of the 
greatest achievement of modern journalism. 

Apropos of Livingstone, the correspondent 
of the London News sends that paper a very 
interesting account of a conversation with Mr, 
Stanley, which clears up some of the doubts 
above expressed. We give the following ex- 
tracts from the narrative :— 

“If I had not been a special correspondent,” 
said Stanley, “if [ had not had my experience 
in Abyssinia during the war, in Persia, in Crete 
during the rebellion, and in the Caucasus to 
guide me, [ should have tailed; and this simply 
vecause | should have cumbered myself with the 
wrong things, or have set out with too many 
men, or have been otherwise unpractical. But 
with a man like Bennett at my back, and neither 
routine, nor jealousy, nor aught else but failure 
to tear, what had 1 to do but to tind Living- 
stone?” There were plenty to hear of the fa- 
mous meeting under the veranda. Stanley had 
sworn to himself on starting that he would 
drink champagne with Livingstone, and pro- 
duced the one bottle he had contrived to carry 
with him on his weary march. It was over this 
bottle that they told their stories, and the old 
man learned the longed-for news from home. 
it filled his heart to tind there were people in 
the world who valued him so much as to make 
this gigantic effort on his behalf, and he spoke 
of the two thousand miles the non-arrival of 
his supplies had compelled him to walk. It was 
sume time later that Mr. Stanley said that if he 
liked to write a letter to Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, and tor publication, it would be highly 
appreciated. ‘*Did you write the letters, and 
Livingstoue sign them?” I asked, ‘‘fur some peo- 
ple thought at first there were phrases in them 
which were not quite like the doctor's.” Stan- 
ley’s answer was emphatic and clear: “1 did 
not write one word of them; the originals are in 
Dr. Livingstone’s handwriting, and are in the 
possession of Mr. Bennett at this moment. 
When IL spoke to Livingstone first on the sub- 
ject, I said, ‘Doctor, we don’t want any of your 
geographical discoveries, we don’t want any- 
thing that may interfere with or forestall the 
interest of your diary or book when it comes to 
be published; but what our people would really 
like would be gossipping letters upon many of 
the curious things you must have seen.’ Liv- 
ingstone was naturally anxious to supply me 
with what I did want, in return tor having come 
out to him, rather than with what [ did not 
want. He knew tor whom and to whom he was 
writing, and this is the obvious explanaticn of 
any difference there may have been, and which 
you now tell me of for the first time, between 
Livingstone’s style in his books and in our let- 
ters.” Mr. Stanley touched upon another and 
most delicate subject which I confess was new 
to me. One is so accustomed to think of Liv- 
ingstone as a hero, self-denying, brave, single- 
minded, that it may be that we think too little 
of such a man’s material circumstances. ‘The 
generous devotion to him of a dear private 
triend, whose name U would give did I not fear 
its being published might be unwelcome, has, 
according to Mr. Stanley, enabled Livingstone 
to go on this expedition at all; and it is the 
American’s conviction, expressed as he himself 
says entirely on his own responsibility, and 
without one word trom Livingstone, that few 
things would cheer the old man more than some 
practical expression of sympathy and encour- 
agement on the part, not of the government, 
not of a council or society, but of the general 
body of his countrymen and his countrywomen. 
Nothing strikes Mr. Stanley as more ludicrously 
unfounded than the allegations as to Living- 
stone being tyrannical or peevish. His unfail- 
ing sweetness of temper, and the meek kindli- 
ness with which he shows his gratitude for the 
smallest service, are themes upon which the 
American never ceases to dwell, and to illus- 
trate with a thousand simple natural touches 
which it would be impossible to invent. 





POLITICAL MENTION. 


“There's music in the air’—Maineward. 
Those desiring speakers and those wishing to 
speak, in this campaign, on the Republican side, 
should address the Secretary of the State Com- 
mittee, at headquarters, 221 Washington street. 
The venerable Peter Cooper, the founder of 
the Cooper Institute, New York, repudiates 
Greeley and espouses Grant and Dix. He 
thinks Mr. Greeley, if elected, would find him- 
self buta tool in the hands of unrepentant 
rebels. 

Mark Stevenson, who ran for the Legislature 
in Craven county, N. C., got 1128 votes, and E. 
R. Dudley, his father’s former slave, got 2660 
votes. The wildest predictions of the aboli- 
tionists have, in this fact, been more than ful- 
filled! What a memorandum for the future his- 
torian! 

The following, from a contemporary, is not 
bad: ‘*Mr. Greeley is coming to New England 
again soon. He will tell the Vermont farmers 
what he knows about farming at their State fair 
in September, and the Vermont farmers will 
show him what they know about threshing in 
November.” 

The boarders at the Mountain House, Prince- 
ton, Mass., have raised a Grant and Wilson 
flag on Wachusett mountain, fastening the flag- 
staff to a pine tree on the summit. As Wachu- 
sett is, with one exception, the highest moun- 
tain in the State, this is undoubtedly the highest 
flag now flying in Massachusetts. 


“Judge” Dent, of Washington, for some tan- 
talizing, if not libellous, allegations upon his 
political course in the Washington Capital, 
walked into that office and severely caned Mr. 
Reed, an assistant editor. If such examples 
should prove contagious what a risk some of 
the correspondents hereabouts of the ‘‘indepen- 
ent” press run! 

What is the Democracy, any way, a conserv- 
ative or liberal party? Or does it not matter 
which, if it only “tropes in” the unsophisticated ? 
Last year its caucus bait was labelled ‘The 
Democracy and all other conservative voters 
are invited to send delegates,” etc., etc., but 
this year we read, ‘‘The Democracy and liberal 
voters of Ward” so-and-so will do this and that. 
There used to be a meaning in the ‘‘Demo- 
cratic” phraseology. Is there now? Echo an- 
swers ‘*Not much!” 

Governor Whyte, of Maryland, states the 
whole philosophy of Democratic support of 
Greeley squarely when he says: ‘‘So far from 
Democrats {abandoning their principles, or, in- 
deed, abandoning their party name, I consider 
that asa party in its solidarity—to use Kossuth’'s 
expression—it has taken Greeley and the Cin- 
cinnati platform for temporary purposes.” 
This honest confession of an undoubted fact 
ought to open the eyes of those few silly Re- 
publicans who design to vote for Mr. Greeley. 
Every such vote is a vote for the Democratic 
party. 

The spirit shown in the pending political con- 
troversy we think is the worst we have ever 
known. Not only are life-long opponents say- 
ing bitter things of one another, but old friends 
are parading private letters and conversations, 
and treating each other generally as though they 
had been common rogues all their days. We 
regret to say that most of this is on the Greeley 
side. When we consider that it is all based on 
a difference of opinion merely as to the best can- 
didate for President, such violation of personal 
confidence is alike a surprise and a sad feature 
of the times. 

Judge W. A. Richardson of Cambridge, says 
as to being a candidate for Congress in that dis- 
trict: “I have never had any personal ambition 
to be a member of Congress, but, in answer to 
friends who have written to me and spoken to 
me on the subject, I have said that if I were 
nominated by the free will of the Republicans of 
the district, I should not decline. If I could go to 
Congress as I came into the Treasury depart- 
ment, without any effort of my own, and be- 
cause I was wanted, being free from rings and 
cliques, and from obligations other than those 
of the principles of the Republican party, I 
should hope to be of some benefit to the people.” 

The new Republican State Committee has or- 
ganized for the year as follows: President 





George B. Loring of Salem; Secretary, Geo- 


S. Merrill of Lawrence; Treasurer, S. B. Steby 
bins of Boston; Executive Committee, W. W. 
Rice of Worcester, James S. Lewis of Lynn, 
John E. Sandford of Taunton, Chas. E. Whitin, 
of Whitinsville, Samuel C. Lawrence of Med- 
ford, William A. Simmons of Boston, E. R. 
Tinker of North Adams, F. A. Hobart of Brain- 
tree, A. J. Wright of Boston, Frank M. Ames 
of Canton, and the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The redrganization of the party in 
Charlestown has been referred to a sub-commit- 
tee of which the President is chairman. 

A convention of colored men representing 
New England was held in Faneuil Hall, in this 
city, on Thursday last, as previously announced, 
and was marked for the character, ability and 
dignity of the attendants. Charles Lenox Re- 
mond was made permanent President, George 
L. Ruffin having served as temporary chairman, 
and made an eloquent address. Frederick Doug- 
lass was present by invitation, and made a tell- 
ing speech. An address of thanks to President 
Grant for his services to the colored people was 
adopted with enthusiasm, and resolutions an- 
nouncing the sentiments of the same class were 
passed unanimously. In the evening speeches 
were made by Douglass, Langston, and others. 
It was a noble gathering, and rightly shew the 
sentiment of this great section of our people 
towards President Grant and the administration. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Christian F. Geist, M. D. 
DIED IN BOSTON, AUG. 27, AGED 66 yRs., 9 Mos. 


Another generous, true-hearted man_ has 
passed to his rest, and all who knew him must 
be the better for his having lived. The devoted 
husband and father, the kind neighbor, the 
earnest advocate and supporter of every worthy 
cause, the skillful and untiring physician, has 
gone from our midst, and the aching void in our 
hearts which time can never fill will always 
remain sacred ty his memory. 
cle his loss is irreparable; but not only in the 


In the home cir- 


home he made so happy will his presence be 
The news of his death will 
many hearts at home and abroad. How many 
times, during the thirty years it was our privi- 


missed. sadden 


lege to know him, have his hearty grasp of the 
hand, his reassuring voice, and his kindly smile, 
encouraged our flagging footsteps, and helped to 
lighten our burdens! 
hushed, the welcoming hand powerless, the 
bright smile has gone from the dear face we have 
loved so long and well, and, as we gazed with 


Now, the gentle voice is 


misty eyes upon him for the last time, we could 
only wish that when our summons comes, wheth- 
erin the prime of life, or when, as with him, 
the allotted years of man nearly attained and 
the head silvered with a crown of glory, that we 
might leave behind us as bright a record of a 
life full of purity, humility and unostentatious 


charity. eS 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineton, Sept. 5, 1872. 

EXPECTATIONS FROM MAINE. 
The promise of a good return from Maine 
next Monday, which now appears to be agreed 
upon by all parties as a sure thing, produces a 
marked effect upon the bearing and temper of 
the soldiers of fortune and misfortune who con- 
gregate here and devote much of their time to 
etfurts in keeping their platters properly ad- 
justed to meet the exigencies of expected or 
The ot 
political acrobats are amusing and mournful— 


possible changes. exhibitions these 
amusing for their comical dexterity, and mourn- 
ful on account of the poverty of spirit which 
they uncuver to the gaze of mankind. I re- 
member an old fellow, an expert in this line, but 
who unfortunately came to grief through a mis- 
indiscretion four years ago. 
He was smoother than sperm-oil, supple as an 
eel, and no more lacking in opinions than Jack 
Bunsby. He was with Cobb and Floyd till Dix, 
Holt and Stanton took the reins, and then he 
was their admirer. 


calculation and 


Ile loved Buchanan, ad- 
mired Lincoln, worshipped Johnson, and when 
the attempt was made by that distinguished 
functionary to oust Stanton, he sang the praises 
of ad-interim Thomas in a way that was not only 
touching but almost sublime in its ardor and 
sincerity. But the mathematics of the New 
York World proved his ruin; for when that em- 
inent journal established beyond contradiction 
the certainty of the election of Seymour over 
Grant he commenced counting the scalps of the 
Grant men in office, which were to be exhibited 
as trophies of Seymour the week after inaugu- 
ration day. True, he discovered as early as 
November, 1868, that Grant had exalted merit, 
that his election was a happy circumstance, and 
that no man could possibly meet so well the 
great expectations of the country; and when 
the cabinet was ultimately formed, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Boutwell to the Treasury gave him 
peculiar satisfaction, for he was in the Treasury, 
and liked men of the stamp of Alexander Ham- 
ilton and George S. Boutwell. When a new 
head was appointed to the bureau where he was 
an officer, he was the first person to discover 
his commanding abilities, his gentlemanly man- 
ners, his kindness of heart, and his superb at- 
tainments, and he hastened to give a dinner in 
honor of the new advent, to which were invited 
a choice selection of political barnacles and 
adepts in the arts of elbow-tickling and political 
Hummery. But it was 
went into the basket, and the next week he was 
figuring as an attaché of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, a consistent Democrat, one 


of no use—his head 


who knew from the start the unworthiness of 
(rrant and the incompetency of Boutwell. And 
this man has many counterparts in office, and 
The 


nomination of a candidate at Louisville has sug ~ 


some of them hold very good places. 


gested the query whether Greeley will not be 
bound by his letter before the Cincinuati con- 
vention to withdraw from the canvass. It indi- 
cates the possession of considerable verdancy 
to ask sueh a question, considering that Gree- 
ley does not hold himself bound by auy of his 
past record, and goes back on it with a lvose- 
ness that is simply indescribable; but really the 
contingency mentioned by him has not occurred. 
He was to support the Republican candidate 
most likely to succeed, in case there should be 
two, and a straight-out Democrat in the field; 
and that is He noting 
about what he would do should there be 


not this case. said 


wo 
Democrats and one Republican in the field, not 
then contemplating the possibility of there be- 
ing two Democratic nominations. 

SENATOR WILSON’S KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 
The atrocious forgery of what is known as 
the Brooklyn letter of Senator Wilson deserve- 
acensure as forcible as any furnished by the 
vocabulary of Horace when his hat turned up 
missing at the inauguration ball. Aside frow 
the internal evidence that it was not a produc- 
tion of Wilson's, and the utter improbability 
that he would so flatly deny what he had many 
times publicly admitted, the Tribune people 
must have been well satisfied it was not genu- 
ine, if they did not actually commit the forgery 
It was dated at Natick, Aug. 26; it would tak: 
a day to reach Brooklyn by ordinary course ot 
mail, and must have gone there and back tv 
New York on the 27th, in order to appear in the 
Tribune on the morning of the 28th, the day of its 
publication. Now, a letter written and addressed 
to several parties does not get translated from 
one language to another, pass round to several 
persons, undergo a consultation as to its dispof 
sal, and go from Brooklyn to New York for 
publication, with such celerity, or would not uny 
less it was a matter of the gravest importan 
which would suffer by delay in being made pu 
lic; and this was no such matter. The desi 
evidently was to keep the subject before the 
public in a sensational manner, and the plat 
was probably concocted under the auspices ° 
the gentlemen who manage a paper “nce @ 
organ.” It appears, moreover, that the lette 
purported to be signed by proxy, was written 
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Tribune for an organ when it isn’t an organ- 
The Tribune gentlemen will have to explain. 
The alacrity shown by friend Bird to prove 
Henry Wilson a liar has done Mr. Bird a 
greater wrong than the effort has done Wilson; 

r Wilson has not the reputation of being a 
Nar, and it is impossible to create it for him by 
a forgery so clumsy as this was. It was a 
wrong to the heart of Mr. Bird that he should 
be so ready to injure a» old friend, and to his 
head that he should think it could be done with 
so inadequate material. 

GREELEYISM ON THE DECLINE. 

A few people come in daily from all sections, 
and they all report the wane of Greeleyism and 
a more enthusiastic feeling in favor of Grant 
and Wilson. The personal grievances of a few 
prominent men are no longer regarded as sound 
capital for a political party to weigh against the 
prosperity of the country under the policy of 
the administration. Mr. Trumbull has made 
the discovery that the people have paid the 
debt. That is ingenious, at least. The people 
are good fellows for paying the debt, and it is 
such a shrewd point against Grant and Bout- 
well to show that they didn't do it. Of course 
the advantage in changing the administration 
will be that Greeley will pay the debt, and 
the people will be relieved, which will be a fine 
thing. 

“ANDY,” ONCE MORE. 

Mr. Emery, Supervisor of Internal Revenue, 
is here, and reports that Andy Johnson, who 
failed to get the Democratic nomination for 
Congress, is running as an independent, and 
stumping the State with great vigor, and the 
chances are considerably in his favor. If they 
would elect him, and the New Yorkers send 
Greeley to the House, the next Congress would 
have greater elements for fun than any theater 


in the land. 
NOT ‘“*TIT FOR TAT.” 


The German-Greeley papers, finding that Bis- 
wmarck is an admirer of Grant, are endeavoring to 
neutralize the effect by circulating the story that 
Hacklander is an admirer of Schurz. This is 
like saying that Charles Francis Adams or Wm. 
H. Seward being for Grant, and Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., for Greeley, is an eventhing. Hacklander 
is a writer of romances simply, and what Bis- 


marck is need not be mentioned. SELBY. 





BRIE F NO TES 


National debt reduction in August, $10,736,- 
635! Secretary Boutwell deserves a vacation, 
and we are pleased to find him happy in enjoying 
it. 

Since Grant came in just a trifle less than 
$300,000,000 of the national debt has been can- 
celled. Let well-enough alone, Greeley Repub- 
licans! 

The Livingstone expedition portrayed on our 
last page, this week, by Stanley himself, cost 
the New York Herald between $40,000 and 
$45,000. 

The last Gazette had a calm and well-ex- 
pressed articie on the Advertiser’s ungracious- 
It 
expressed the feeling of the Boston press gen- 


ness towards the Coliseum disposal project. 


erally. 

The new and commodious reading-room added 
to ‘‘Botfin’s Bower” will be opened with suita- 
ble exercises on Thursday evening next. The 
public are invited. Corner of Washington and 
Lucas streets. 

The venerable copyist and antiquarian, Mr. 
David Pulsifer, of the State wrote out 
on parchment, in handsome hand, the address 
of the colored people to President Grant. It is 


House, 


neat and bold. 

The Queen of England thanks Stanley for his 
prudence and zeal in searching for Livingstone, 
and with her compliments sends him a magnifi- 
cent snuff-box set with brilliants. He will put 
it on his mother’s what-not, as he does not snuff. 

The abuttors of Bromfield street ask for re- 
the committee on paving 
It is 


pavement with wood; 


offer stone. The latter is not wanted. 


noisy, dusty, and wearing to horses and vehi- 
cles. Give us wood, gentlemen of the commit- 


tee! 

The Superintendent of Streets is making a 
very handsome job of paving at the junction of 
‘Tremont, Dover, and Berkeley streets. Daily 
out-of-town committees inspect the work with 
satisfaction. West Roxbury and Brookline 
people say roadways like these should, alone, 


and we shall be happy. 


induce annexation. 

Major Edward J. Jones, long the chief con- 
stable of the Commonwealth, has resigned. Not 
of robust health, the cares and anxieties of the 
otlice were too annoying for him. While hold- 
ing a position which had many opponents, he 
has had none but persona! respect from all who 
have had dealings with him. 

Mr. James T. Allen, of the well-known West 
Newton school, with his family and a number of 
students, sails soon for Europe, to be absent 
two years. This journey to Europe of teacher 
and students is a distinct feature of this school, 
Mr. Allen being the fourth teacher who has 
carried out the plan. Mr. E. A. H. Allen, late 
of the Friend’s Academy, New Bedford, takes 
his place at the school. 

Judge H. A. Scudder of Dorchester, who sailed 
for Europe two or three weeks ago, left his res- 
ignationD, and the Governor and Council have 
appointed William Allen, of Northampton, in 
his place. Mr. Allen is an able member of the 
Hampshire bar, son of the late Rev. Dr. Allen, 
of Bowdoin college, and a man of ripe judg- 
aent, much learning, and considerable experi- 
ence. He has especially the judicial quality of 
mind and training. 

Another excellent man has left us in the death 
of Amos B. Merrill, on Friday last. He was 
the son of Rev. Joseph A. Merrill, graduated 
at the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, stud- 
jed law at Harvard, admitted to the Suffolk bar, 
and practised many years with distinction. He 
has been a member of the Legislature. He 
was a liberal gentleman, of Republican politics, 
and respected and honored by a large number 
of friends and acquaintances. 

The funeral of Mrs. Sheridan, wife of W. E. 
Sheridan of the Globe Theater, who was among 
the loat of the ‘+ Metis,” was largely attended by 
members of the profession and others at the 


church of the Immaculate Conception, Tues- 


day. 


To w. E. 8. 


Words may not express the sad souls lamenta- 
tion 
When loved ones are torn from our hearts all 
their own, 
Made blissful for years by their golden elation 
Of hope and of faithfulness constantly shown. 
Yet forgive to a friend, in this hour of despair, 
When the tempest and wreck have o’ershadowed 
your life, 
Une word to console and persuade you to bear 
In the strength of your manhood this loss of 
your wife. 
‘Those strong arms of love, in the sea’s desola- 
tion, 
No longer allowed to bear upward her form, 
Were outstretched to heaven and claimed your 
relation 
To the Father of spirits and God of the storm! 
That Gaim then was answered, for rising from 
ocean, 
Her spirit of love soared to purity’s rest, 
Away from the world and its turbulent motion, 
Where love cannot die in the Home of the Blest. 
F. V. B. 


@ur public halls have been clothed in new 


dresses and other improvements for the fall and 
remont Temple improve- 
Both side walls, the 


winter season. The T 
ments are very extensive. 
ceiling and the end wall have been newly paint- 
ed in oil colors. 


presenting an imposing appearanee. 


The opposite end wall has 
deen changed in appearance perhaps more than 
any other part, the large, handsomely-painted 
wrgan pipes, with heavy black-walnut mouldings, 
The key- 
board of this instrument has been lowered be- 








gaged in raising the floor in the rear of the hall, 
and the seating accommodations will be spacious 
and elegant.—The interior of the Music Hall 
has been very much improved by a new coat of 
water-colors. The general tint of the ceiling 
has been changed from a pea-green to a French 
gray, and the panelling on the walls is now of a 
brown drab. The front of the balcony-rails and 
the stage have been bronzed. ‘The walls of the 
upper balcony and the ceiling are newly deco- 
rated, with an entire change of gilt mouldings- 
and around the upper cornice similar ornaments 
ation has been applied for the first time. As to 
the panels of the ceiling the inside stile is paint- 
ed yellow drab and the outside green drab, and 
new gilt rosettes at the intersection of the stile, 
add to the brilliancy of the scene. The inte- 
ric. atu exterior wood-work of the hall and 
corridors has been correspondingly painted in 
oil-colors. 


holstered in maroon-enamelled cloth similar to | t 
that previously used. t 





Business Notes. : 
Herr Saro, of the Prussia Band, adds his tes- 
timony to the merits of the Hallet, Davis & Co. 
piano. 
Dr. H. R. Streeter’s voice building has a de- : 
served popularity, and his new classes will 
doubtless be well filled. 
The Miller pianoforte is a gem in construc- 
tion, tone and compass. It is rapidly winning 
its way into the best circles. 


have made some important changes in the routes 


Jackson, hatter, 59 Tremont street, is putting 
in splendid lines of fall hats for gentlemen, 


The attention of parents is directed to the 
several high-school announcements among the 
city’s advertisements in to-day’s paper. 

Messrs. Thompson, Bigelow & Brown's re- 
cent educational publications are worthy the at- 
tention of all teachers. Their card elsewhere 
clearly sets forth their merits. 


e 


8s 


Read the announcement of the grand excur- 
sions to North Conway, this month, by the East- 
ern Railroad, in another column. Also, to], 
Wolfboro’, by the same railroad. 

The paving committee’s advertisements do 
not preclude the proposals being ‘‘sealed with 
wax,” if contractors prefer that style of adhe- 
sion for their envelopes. 

Mr. B. T. Wells, 3 Hawley street, is very suc- |» 
cessful in fitting out political clubs with fire- 
works uniforms, etc. He can do it up cheaply 
and well in all respects. 

Messrs. Houghton, Perkins, Woods & Co. 
are now ready to supply all the necessary arti- 
cles for torchlight processions, uniforms, torch- 
&c., &c., at the shortest notice. Look in at 
Nos. 1 and 2 Winthrop square. 


es, 


That old and well-known dealer, Joseph L. 
Bates, has passed into a commodious store, No. ¢ 
181 Washington street, where he can show a 
stock of stereoscopes and fancy goods unsur- 


passed in excellence and lowness of cost. 

One of the most pleasing collections of dance 
music for the pianoforte that has been collected | | 
has just been published by White, Smith & Per- 1 
ry. 
choicest of Strauss’s compositions, comprising 
his most celebrated waltzes, polkas, and marches 
Dance Music.” ‘‘The Sounds from Boston” jl 
popularity that bespeaks its claim to rank with | , 
the author’s more familiar works. ‘‘The Old | 
Folks at Home” has found a companion at last | 
in a taking popular melody by C. A. White, 
“The Old Home Ain’t What It Used To Be.” 
The grand opening of one of the most com- 
plete assortments of dress goods ever seen at | ( 
the popular store of Messrs. Churchill, Watson | | 
& Co., 269 Washington and 1, 5, 7 Winter]! 
streets, is now ‘‘on,” 
the best French and English manufactories, as 
well as the best afforded in the home market, | « 
are to be found upon their counters and shelves, |; 
and the tact in pleasing public taste which has 
contributed to the firm’s success so many years 
has been displayed to its utmost in selecting the 
stock for the present autumn trade. Advertise- 
ments elsewhere tell the story, and will fully 
guide all new purchasers; the old ones need no 


urging. 
Personal and Professional Notes. 
Anna Dickinson is said to be growing very 





stout. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard is soon to leave Paris for 
New York. He intends to take up his residence 
permanently in the United States. 

Rev. 
States about the end of September. 
ceiving many attentions in England. 
Rev. Dr. S. K. Lothrop, of Boston, will re- 
turn to the United States from Europe in time 
to preach in the chapel of the new Brattle 


Dr. Bellows will return to the United 
He is re- 


street church in the autumn. 

Miss Kate Stanton, who has been actively en- 
gaged in campaign speaking, is now taking a lit- 
tle rest in Providence, R. L., preparatory to 
more extended labors in the fall. 

It will®be interesting to the ladies to know 
that the ex-Empress Eugenie now dresses almost 
entirely in red and black, and that her beautiful 
hair is beginning to show threads of silver. 
Major Ben. Perley Poore had a large party at 
his house at Indian Hill, 
Tuesday night, his guests including Secretary 
Boutwell, Col. Frank Howe of New York, and 
Joaquin Miller. 

An American, John Stuyvesant Cruger, will 
be married in October to Miss Natalie Dosne, 


West Newbury, on 


a niece of President Thiers. 
take place at Versailles, and will be of unusual 


The wedding will 


elegance and note. 

Louis Schade, who was counsel for Wirz, the 
Andersonville murderer, Col. W. R. Drinkard, 
who was chief clerk of the War department under 


Pocket-Book,” which has formed the attraction 
at this house during the week, is a new phase ot 
sensa- 
far 


a very old story in the way of a moral, 
tional melodrama. In 
more symmetrical than its awkward fellows that 
have for widely different reasons interested and 


construction it is 


amused dlasé¢ and callow theater Aaditues during 
the past season. Its scenic effects and strong 
situations are not lugged in ri et armis, but are 
in accordance with the natural sequence of the 
story, and do not offend the discerning nor as- 
tound the simple-minded. The dialogue has 
less to commend it in the way of interest and 
originality, and to one unaccustomed to the 
consumption romantic tales after Cobb, 
Drury and Southworth, it would doubtless prove 
atrial of patience. It is, however, well adapt- 
ed to what, for want of a more distinctive term, 
j8 called the popular taste; and that portion of 
the public inclining to such dramatic pabulum 
have been liberally supplied, to their apparent 
gratification. The prominent ‘‘set” is a practi- 
cal *skip-scene,” which, as produced here, is a 
novel and highly-effective piece of stage mechan- 
ism. The acting is commensurate with the 
quality of the piece. Mr. Proctor’s peculiar 
style of elocution lends the deepest effect to his 
lines, and his acting is prudently forbearing. 
Mr. Aldrich dues 3 conventional stage villain in 
the traditional style; Mr. Walter Leman an 
old-time stage father in his usual pains-taking 
way; Mr. Murdoch plays an up-hill comedy- 
part with spirit, and Miss May Fisk enacts the 
heroine in a manner that is consistent with the 
character of the play. 
THE ‘“‘MUSEUM.” 
The most notable ‘‘ opening” of the season, 
thus far, was that of this house on Monday last. 


» 
ot 


which have converted its auditorium into one of 
he most elegant and comfortable in the coun- 
try would be requisite for a proper apprecia- 
tion of the fact, and for these we have not room. 
Expectations were more than realized by an 
actual view of the new auditorium. 
too, is a great improvement upon the former 
structure, both for practical purposes and for 
beauty of effect. The ‘School for Scandal,” on 
the opening night, introduced the leading, old 
avorites of the company, Mr. Warren, Miss 
Clarke, Mr. Barron, Mrs. Vincent, Mr. Har- 
denburgh, Mr. King, Mr. Smith, Mr. Williams 
and others, and Mr. Conway Cox, the new ju- 
venile man. 
we seldom witness outside of this establishment 
—hearty, friendly and prolonged. The per- 
formance was in keeping with the former high 
standard of the company, and the audience was 
The seating has been newly up- | immense and enthusiastic. 


comedies have alternately held the boards to 
large audiences during the week. Mr. Field is 
to be congratulated upon the brilliant and au- 


novelties to ensure its success. 


has been played in four principal theaters of 
the metropolis, and has gained some celebrity 
there. 
The Metrepolitan Railroad, it will be seen, | minated a Boston stage of late. 
“The Streets of New York” school of dramas, 
of a portion of their cars. and, while avoiding the pit-fall of dance-hall 
minstrelsy, it is spirited in its action and effec- 
tive in its situations and tableaux. 
which will be ready next week. enacts the Protean roles of the mercurial hero, 
and displays an ease and confidence that carries 
him through phenomenal! difficulties with a good 
grace and evidences his ability to do better 
things; Mr. Sefton does an impossible low-com- 


speaks very sweetly as the heroine. 
has pleased numerous audiences, and will be 
repeated this afternoon and evening. 


the “St. James.” 


popular general ticket-agent of the Boston the- 
aters, has returned from a trip in Canada to his 
post at the Parker House. 
sent some six weeks, and is welcomed back by 
a host of friends. 


Wedneaday night, and will appear at the Music 
Hall on the evenings of the 28th and 30th in- | jured. 
stant. 
season of 1854, at the Boston Theater, with his 
wife, the famed and lamented Julia Grisi. 
is a superb artist, and itis said that his voice is 
as good as ever it was. 


case before a police court in New York, the 
other day. 
account of his having made love to a servant 
girl, and came to this country some years ago, 


The collection includes twenty-five of the father left him, 


: evening, at the Springfield opera-house 
in book form, under the title of ‘‘Johann Strauss’ play of Julius Cesar. 


waltz, published by this firm, has met with a| theater, Frederick Robinson, formerly leading 


seum, enacted respectively Cassius, Brutus and 
Mare Antony. 


The latest styles from] from England on the 25th ult., and states that 
several pious English relatives, who had ceased 


vited her to stay at their houses on learning that 
she had become a capitalist. 


The stage, 


The “receptions” were such as 


Falconer’s ‘‘Men of 
he Day” introduced Mr. Fred Williams, for 
he first time in several years at this house, and 
he company in another very strong cast. These 


picious opening week, which demanded no 


THE .“‘ST. JAMES.” 
Aiken’s play of ‘‘The Witches of New York” 


Of its kind it is the best that has illu- 
It belongs to 


Mr. Aiken 


dy part capitally, and Miss Stevens looks and 
The play 


IN GENERAL. 
Manager Leake shortly intends to bring out 
omething startling at his cosy little theater— 


Mr. Charles H. Thayer, the well-known and 


He has been ab- 


Mario, the great tenor, arrived at New York, 


Mario last appeared in this city in the 


He 


Michael W. Balfe, son of the composer of 
he ‘‘Bohemian Girl,” was plaintiff in a petty 


He was discarded by his family on 


ut is now about to return to England to take 
vossession of a handsome inheritance which his 


The attraction announced for last (Friday) 
was the 
Lawrence Barrett, who 
ias won golden opinions by his acting at Booth’s 


man at Selwyn’s theater, and more recently sup- 
yorting Janauschek on her triumphal tour in 
his country, and Shewell, formerly of the Mu- 


As we suspected, the story about Miss Edith 
‘hallis’ sudden accession to wealth, owing to 
1er attention to an invalid old lady, proves to 
ve without foundation. Miss Challis returned 


‘communication or recognizance upon her going 
m the stage, became suddenly sociable, and in- 


Miss Adelaide Praeger, a member of G. L. 
Fox's ‘‘Humpty-Dumpty”” troupe, while on her 
way with the rest of the company on the steam. 
er “City of Newport” for Providence, attempted 
to commit suicide by jumping overboard. She 
was, however, prevented from accomplishing 
the rash deed by her brother and some of the 
deck-hands, who were obliged to keep a strict 
watch upon her all the rest of the trip. Unre- 
quited love, it is said, was the cause of her at- 
tempt at self-destruction. 

The notable feature of the reconstruction of 
the auditorium of the ‘‘Globe” will be the re- 
moval of the small staircases leading to the 
balcony, and of the family boxes, and the addi- 
tion of over a hundred seats to the orchestra 
portion of the floor. The especial advantages 
to be obtained by this change will be an in- 
crease in the number of desirable seats, an im- 
provement in the acoustics of the house previ- 
ously im paired by the construction of the fami 
ly boxes, and in the desirability of the hitherto 
uncomfortably situated seats on the outer edges 
of the parquet circle. A large force is already 
busily engaged in effecting these and other al- 
terations, which are to be completed in season 
for the opening of the theater on the 16th by the 
Lydia Thompson troupe. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


defendants. Charles Cowley, counsel for the 
State Grand Lodge, brings the suit. It seems 
the defendants were a committee to make the 
deposit in behalf of the lodge, and they now re- 
fuse wo execute the papers for withdrawing the 
funds, and the bank will not recognize the lodge 
as the party for whom the deposit was made. 
MAINE. 

The Swedish colony at New Sweden is happy 
over a very rich wheat harvest. 

The town treasurer of Wesley has paid the 
bounty on forty-four bears, killed in that town 
the present season. 

Miss Florence Sargent of Boston, about seven- 
teen years of age, was thrown from a wagon in 
Elliot, on Friday last, and so badly injured that 
she died on Saturday. Miss Sargent was visit- 
ing some friends in Elliot, and while taking a 
short ride with her uncle the horse took fright 
and ran away, resulting as above stated. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A married lady in Milford and a single man, 
a blacksmith by trade, recently decided to leave 
town together, and did so, starting for Canada. 
The husband of the young wife went in search 
of her, but failing, returned, when he found a 
telegram from the repentant wife informing him 
she was at Manchester, and desiring hi: to come 
for her, which he did, and a reconciliation was 
effected. 

VERMONT. 
Erastus Ellsworth, an East Windsor farmer, 
has been trying the experiment of feeding sour 
apples to his cows, this season, with very en- 
couraging results. ‘Taking a cow from a sum- 
mer pasture, he commenced feeding her on half 
a peck of sour apples a day, increasing gradu- 
ally to one bushel a day, with the result of in 
creasing her milk 50 per cent. in quantity, while 
that of other cows in the same pasture decreased 
slightly. He afterward took another cow, near- 
ly dry, from a fall pasture, and commenced with 
half a peck per day, increasing as in the former 
case, and this cow’s milk was increased six 
quarts a day. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

The propeller ‘‘Metis,” Capt. Burton, was 
wrecked about six miles off Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island shore, last Friday morning. A dreadful 
storm prevailed the latter part of the night, and 
about four o'clock the propellor was struck by a 
schooner, knocking a hole in her bottom. She 
immediately began to fill. The passengers were 
aroused and warned to secure life-preservers. 
In a short time the lower part of the boat, with 
the engines aud machinery, went down, about 
five miles from shore. A large number of the 
passengers and crew climbed on the upper deck, 
which parted from ,the hull and floated. The 
waves rolled high and the rain continued, but 
the upper works floated and struck the shore 


just below the Ocean House at about half past 


eight o'clock in the morning. The ‘Metis’ had 
on board one hundred and four passengers, and 
forty-five deck-hands, waiters, and other em- 
ployes. About thirty-five passengers were lost. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Loring Thayer of Boston, with his wife, two 
children and a young son of Hudson Horton of 
Boston fell twenty feet into a stream in Stamford 
last Saturday, while crossing in a team a bridge 
which broke under them. All except Mr. 
‘Thayer were badly injured, but none fatally in- 





_ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘The pure HAIR Marr RESSES, sei by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 





Moss-Rose and LILY-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 


Bubs 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!— From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 

CALDER & OrT!s, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





The great popularity of the famous HALFORD LEI- 
CESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE is owing, in part, to its 
adaptation to all Soups, Fish, and Meats, making each 
and all more delicious to the taste. This is really the 
prince of superior flavors. For sale by all grocers. 





ALL SMOKE must needs have some fire. No old 
smoker will patronize a cigar that does not hold fire 
well. The fine Havana Cigars, imported by JAMES 
DINGLEY & Co., 99 Washington street, will be found 
to smoke well pans to hold their fire exceedingly well. 
Los®& OF Arp ETITE, heartburn, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, mental and physical 
debility and melancholy, are caused by a disarrange- 
ment of the digestive organs. To. thoroughly master 
these symptoms, WHITE'S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA is the only prompt, efficient and saferemedy. H.G 
WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington street, Boston. 
Price $1.00 per bottle. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 

The REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL COMMIT- 
TEE are arranging lists of (Speakers for service in 
this and other States during the campaign. 

Republicans willing to speak are invited to furnish 
their address forthwith to the undersigned, at Head- 
quarters, 221 Washington street, Boston. 

GEO. S MERRILL, 
Secretary State Committee. 
sep7-1t 








Sept. 5, 1872. 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST.,. 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
ealendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of esacritintde 3m may4t 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. —COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC.—POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION, in all 
departments of a Musical Education, for advanced stu- 
dents, with power under its charter to confer Musical 
Degrees on those who complete its course. College 
year begins September 16. Circulars, giving full In- 
formation, may be had upon application to 
E. TOURJEE, Dean, 

4t Boston Music Hall. 











aug 17 





METROPOLITAN RAILROAD CO. NO- 
tice. On and after FRIDAY, Sept. 6th, 1873, until 
further notice, the Warren street. Mount Pleasant, 
Egliston square, Forest Hills, Grove Hall and Dor- 
chester cars, on their outward trips, and the Tremont 
House, Tremont street, Brookline and Jamaica Plain 
cars, on both their eutward and inward trips, will run 
through Boylston and Berkeley streetss during the 
raising of the grade of Tremont street by the city. 

WILLIAM HENDRY, Superintendent. 

Boston, Sept. 5, 1872. sep7-lt 

CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—The forty- 


fourth year will begin on the 9th of September. The 








It takes a monthly average of $220,000 to pay 
off the 4,000 persons who are salaried by the | 
city government, of which the police take $45, 
OOO, 

A marble tablet to the memory of Dr. Samuel | 
Gregory has been placed in the hall of the New 
England Female Medical College in Boston, by | 
srder of the trustees 

The German corvettes “*Vineta” and 
zelle,” now at anchor off Long wharf, Boston, 
are on a practice cruise, and will remain several 


the rebel Secretary Floyd, were among the del- | days. Each carries 20 guns and 400 men. Each 
tithnn’ teow. the Disteict of Oclambia ta the (tr boats, including a steam launch. 
pi ceerare ae here is a band on the Vineta. 

Louisville convention. Last October a prominent insurance man from | 
Ee gee a an adjoining State was garroted in Devonshire 
Dramatic Notes. street, Boston, and lost a valuable watch, and 

THE ‘*BOSTON.” the thief received twelve years’ imprisonment. 
Mr. Joseph Proctor's new piece, ‘The Red Monday, through the medium of a Catholic | 


priest and confessional, the watch was restored 
to its owner. 


Rumley, clerk in a jewelry store, was fined one 
dollar tor assaulting with a horsewhip Earl Mar- 
ble, «an attache of. the 
Che alleged provocation for the assault was some 


and published in a weekly paper. 

Abraham Firth, the assistant superintendent 
of the Boston and Albany railroad, has tendered | 
his resignation, to take effect October 1. Mr} 
Firth has been in the service of the Western, | 
the Boston and Worcester, and since the con- | 
solidation, the Boston and Albany railroads, for 
more than twenty years. 

On one of the outward bound cars of Middle- 
esx company, Monday evening, a young miss, 
with an infant in her arms, hailed the car as it 
was approaching Charles river bridge, and hand- 
ed the babe to the driver, Mr. John Sibley, 
while she went to assist the mother into the car. 
Once rid of the infant, however, she decamped. 
leaving the driver with something to manage 
besides his horses. A gentleman inside the car 
named Tucker stated that he would look out for 
the babe, and the car then proceeded on its way 
with the little waif and its impromptu father. 
The sequel of the affair is not known. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

About as sheepish a looking fellow as has 
been seen in Greenfield lately, was the chap who 
went into a public meeting, the other night, with 
a bottle in his pocket. There was a sudden 
*‘pop,”"and immediately the eyes of the whole 
audience made him the focus of their vision, 
He will never place confidence in bottles and 
their corks again. 

A little boy in Greenfield attended the Epis- 
copal service on a recent Sabbath for the first 
time. When the rector appeared with his white 
robe the youngster’s curiosity was excited, and, 
watching the minister with open mouthed won- 
der until the close, he asked his mother, as 
they came out of church, ‘‘Does he put that on 
to look like the Holy Ghost?” 

The North Brookfield Crispins have brought 
an equity suit against two of their number, and 








ween two and three feet. Workmen are en- 


Fyll descriptions of the extensive improvements 


also against the Worcester People’s Savings 





“Ga- | 


In the Municipal Court, Saturday, Lyman | 


Commercial Bulletin. | 


personal allusions in verses written by Marble | 


school consists of a Preparatory and an Upper De- 

partment, and gives an entire education in prepara- 

| tion for business, college or scientific schools. 

| The principals may be consulted on SATURDAYS 
in August, and arrangements for entrance will be 

| made on the 6th and 7th of September, from 9 to 2 
o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c.,.may be had 
| at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., A. Williams & Co. 

and Thomas Groom & Co., or by mail. 

| augl 3t CUSHINGS & LADD. 

| 

| BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF 

154 TREMONT STREET. 

| Fall term opens MONDAY, September 16. 

j ae- Only Four Pupils in a Class..¢g 





MUSIC, 


| Pupils received and classified on and after Septem- 
| ber 1. 
Study of Harmony, Theory of Music, 
sight. 
Evening Classes in all branches. 
Send for Circular or apply to 
JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


Reading at 
Daily Organ practice free to pupils. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Bank for $650 deposited in the bank by the two | 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & 00, 


HAVE JUST, OPENED 


A FULL LINE OF 
rT 
MELROSE ABBEY” 


Alpacas, 
Mohairs and 


Brilliantines. 


Our experience with these goods during the past 
two years justify us in making this announcement. 


CHURCHILL, 
WATSON 
& CO., 


269 Washington Street, 


1,5, 7 Winter Street. 


se _— It 


GR. AND OPENING | 


—OF— 


FALL AND WINTER 
SHAWLS! 


A. HAMILTON & CO., 


No. 116 Devonshire Street, 


Are now offering for the inspection of the Trade the 


Largest and Most Attractive Line 


— OF — 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC GOODS 


EVER SHOWN IN THIS MARKET. 


An EARLY CALL will insure the best PAT- 
TERNS, as well as a chance at several Especial 
Drives in BROCHE SHAWLS, 

sept]? 3t 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


&. ff YS eee 3% 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 





O S$ O N 


The examination for admission to this school will 
take place on MONDAY, September 9 at a: he 
at the schoolhouse on Bedtord street. Candidates 
must not be less than twelve years of age, and must 
produce certifleates of character and qualifications 
from their previous instructors. To enable them to 
admission they must pass satisfactory examination in 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Modern Geogr raphy and the History of the 








United States. CHARLES M. CUMSTON, 
sep7-lt Head Master. 
GEE ESE vate O Fo 0 8:0 -N: 


ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school will commence on Monday, Sept. 9 at 
nine o’clock, at the school-house on Kenilworth street. 
Candidates must be not less than twelve years of age, 
and must produce certificates of character and quali- 
fications from their previous instructors. To entitle 
them to admission, they must pass satisfactory exam- 
inations in Spelling, Reading, Writing. English Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Modern Geography and the History 
of the United States. 

All applicants who passed a successful examination 
previous to vacation will be admitted. 

sep7-t S. M. WESTON, Head Master. 


‘FT 2. OF 3208: 3--O-N 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 





The Girls’ High School (formerly the Girls’ High 
and Normal), will commence on MONDAY, Septem- 
ber % at 9 o’clock. The course of study will oce upy 
four years, for such as choose to remain, instead of 
three years, as formerly. Applicants for admission 
to either class, Who have not been examined, will pre- 
sent themselves for examination at the school-house 
in West Newton street, between the hours of nine and 
two, September 9. All the applicants who passed a 
scucessful examination before the vacation will be 
admitted, although a portion of them were under the 
required age. 

by order of the 
School. 

sep7 It 


Committee on the Girls’ High 
BARNARD CAPEN, 
Secretary of the School Committee. 


tS OF B 28. T-.O N 
PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


An examination of candidates for admission to the 
Public Latin School will be held at the school-house 
Bedtord street MONDAY, Sept. 9 beginning at nine | 
o'clock, A.M. Each candidate for admission must be 
atleast twelve years old. He must be able to read Eng- | 
glish correctly and fluently, to spell all words of com- | 
mon occurrence, and to write well and readily from | 
dictation; must understand mental arithmetic, the | 
simple rules of written arithmetic, with reduction and 
fractions. both vulgar and dee imal ; must be able to | « 
explain the 
state the leading facts, and must have a sufficient 
knowledge of English Grammar to parse common 
oan Each candidate from a Grammar School is to | 
wing a certificate of age from his father or guardian, 
and of good moral character from the master ot the | 
school. Every other applicant is to bring these cer- 
tifleates, and a certificate trom a physician that— he 
has been vaccinatec 

sep7-lt FRANCIS GARDNER, Head Master. 
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SEWERS. 

Proposals, sealed with wax, will be received at City 
Hall till 1 P. M.on SATURDAY, Mth of September, 
for building the following sewers 
Beacon street, 2000 feet, br ‘ie k, about 36 inch. diameter. 

30 


OSTON 





Warren 1,000 

Laurel “& 20 “ * 30 | 
Eagle 1060 + % 4: Ix “ | 
White 400“ 16 ” | 
Sherman $50 pipe 12 | 


Otis place 200 wood 12 inches square. 
The right reserved to reject any proposal. To be 
indorsed “Proposal for Sewers,” and addressed to 
MOSES FAIRBANKS, 


sept] 2t Chairman Committee on Sewers. 





—— mre I 
Mek Pe ON | 


Notice to Contractors.---Proposals for Re- 


O F BOS T 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

The FALL TERM of this Institution, the Largest 
Music School in the World, ani offering better 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| augl0 6t 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| opportunities for thorough musical culture, at Lower | 


| Rates of Tuition, than any other, will open on 
| Monday. Sepember 16. Its facilities for providing | 
pupils with situations are unrivalled. A new three- 
manual Pipe Organ is in course of construction for 
its classes. 
all departments. 
and after August 29. 
free on application to 

aug? 6¢ 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 





DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to | 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street). 
for sale. It is very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommdation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for | 
years. Has twelve rooms. beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up. gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate | 
occupation. Can be seen, and further ee | 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com 





monwealth office. 5 Bromfield street. june22 
FIRE WORKS 
—AND— 
CAMPAIGN 60008 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


For sale by the NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY 
Boston Highlands. Send for our Catalogue and Price 
List. Committees of Cities, Towns, Clubs and the 
Public furnished with a full line of articles for cam- 
psign use. Address B. T. WELLS, 3 Hawley Street. 
Boston, Mass. tf sept] 





Organ practice free. Evening classes in | 
Pupils received and classified on 
Send for its new circular, mailed | 


It is now in tip-top order from | 


building Sea-Wall foot of Pinckney street. 





will be received at the Office @ the | 
| Supe rintendent of Streets, City Hall, Boston, until 

MONDAY Sept. 9. 1872, at 12 o'clock, M., for rebuild- 
}ing the SEA-WALL at the foot of Pinckney street, 

according to plans and specifications whi thoean be | 
examined at the Office of the City Engineer. | 
| Proposals to be indorsed Proposals for Sea-Wall, | 

Pinckney Street,” and addressed to the Chairman of] 
| ms ommittee on Pavi ing. 


Sealed proposals w 


| he right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. | — 


| CHARLES HARRIs. 
sep? It Superintendent of Streets. 


i a! oe a 





O F B 


| Notice to Contractors.---Proposals for Pav- | 
ing Tremont Street. 


o-8 TON. 





Sealed proposals will be ree eived at the office of the | 
| Superintendent of Street-, City Hall, Boston, until | 
| FRIDAY, september 13, 1872, at12 o’clock M., for pav- 
ing TREMONT STREET. between the Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad Bridge and Dover street, excepting 
such portions of said street as are occupied by the 
railroad tracks. The roadway to be graded and the 
| paving blocks and gravel furnished by the city. 
Proposals to state the price per superficial yard for 
laying the granite paving blocks. including Magging 
| crossing; also the price per lineal foot for setting the 
| edgestones, and the pric Sper superficial yard for lay- 
ing the sidewalks. 
| The work to be commenced at such time as the Su- 
permtendent of Streets shall direct, and pro-ecuted 
with despatch to his satisfaction; the whole work to 
be done under his direction and supervision in the 
most thorough and workmanlike manner. and to the 
entire satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and 
the Superintendent of Streets. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 
Proposals must be indorsed * Proposals for Paving 
Tremont street,” and addressed to t 
seit CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE. ‘ON PAVING. 





SFY: Oe BOS 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 
The Annual Report of the School Committee is 


ready fur distribution. and copies may be had at the 
| Rooms of the Board in the Cityfall. 


TON. 





' 


MEssRS. HALLET, 
Gentlemen—It gives me extreme pleasure that | am 
enabled to compliment you with manufacturing the 
bert Pianos I ever saw in my life. 
Regarding technique and tone, I believe your in- 
always FAR EXCEL 
MANUFACTURES OF THE KIND. 


struments will 


By 


terms most used in geography, and to | a 





| BARNARD CAPEN, 


aug3l 4c Secretary of the School Committee. 


ONE OF THE MOST OOMPLETE AS- 
SORTMENTS OF 


DRESS 
GOODS 


They Have Ever Displayed. 
MANY NEW CLOTHS OF BOTH 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


CHURCHILL, 
WATSON, 


269 Washington Street, 


1,5, 7 Winter St. | 


sepl7 


NETS, Etc., Etc. 


” We have never had the pleasure of introducing to 
the Ladies of Boston and its vicinity so Fine and Ele 
gant an assortment of Millinery Trimmings at such 
remarkably Low Prices. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 
OUR SPACIOUS STORE, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


sept] 


H. SARO. 


Leader of the Prussian Band at the World's 
Peace Jubilee, 


—AND THE— 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO, 
PIANOS. 


(Signed) 


H. SARO, 


Royal Prussian Musical Director. 


Boston, June 24, 1872. 


CAMPAIGN CLUBS 


Will find UNIFORMS specially adapted to 


TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSIONS, 


At 1 & 2 WINTHROP SQUARE. 


HAUGHTON, PERKINS, 


sept7 tf 


RECENT 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Two new books in the Eaton Mathematical Series : 
I. Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry. 
Containing all the essential propositions and theorems 

in less than 100 pages. 

II. Bradbury's Elementary Trigonometry. 
Together with the necessary tables. 
Ill. The Geometry and Trigonometry. 

In one volume. 


BRADBURY. 
High School, and auchor of Eaton’s Elementary Al- 


WILLIAM F. 


gebra, &c. 


In these works it has been the design of the author 
to present only the propositions essential to a 
‘al knowledge of the subject, 
re better fitted than any similar work to the 
classification and grade of the best High Schools. 
possesses several original 


The plan of the 


sep7-lt 


PIANO - 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 
‘PIANO - FORTES 
Are now offered to the public with the assurance that 


| they possess in a remarkable degree the 
| characteristics necessary to substantiate the 


that 


They are the Best Pianos 


In the conntry. The 


And tnvites the most critical examination, 
parison with those of other reputable makers. 


Wareroms, 344 WASHINGTON 8&t., 


CORNER HAYWARD PLACE, es ethene 


se ids 


“NEW FALL ¢ CARPETS! 


NOW OPENING, 


An unusually large. 






Expressly selected for the Fall Trade. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 
p 4 


aug3l 





LADIES 

WILL BE PLEASED TO OBSERVE, 
We are in receipt of all the 

VERY LATEST, MOST DISTINGUISHED 

STYLES, 


Including all the New and Most Desirable 
Shades of 


FRENOH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
PONS, AIGRETTES, OSTRICH FEATH- 
ERS, BANDS AND TIPS, JETS, CORO- moved by the first of September, they 


Davis & Co.: 





works 
features, which will commend themselves to 
| gressive educators. 

Though just issued. 
| many of the best schools and academies. 

Educators will do well to ecamine them 

Eaton's Series of Arithmetics and Algebra are be- 
lieved to be the most popular and most generally used of 
any in New England. 

Copies of above sent for examination to School Of- 
ficers and Teachers on receipt of half price 

Full descriptive catalogue of above and other valu- 

able school Brie ations sent on application 

ass lace BIGE 


they 





manufacturer is desirous that 
| his Pianos shonld gain their reputation on 


THE MERITS OF THE INSTRUMENTS, 


attractive assortment of 





FABRICS 


& CO., 


POM- 


EARLY, 


ALL OTHER 


E2t = sept7 


WOODS & CO. 


Price 31.00. 
Price $1.00, 


Price ¢1.50. 


Master in Cambridge 


pepe 
and itis believed they 
present 


all pro- 


have been adopted in 


Address 
SLOW & BROW N 
5 and 29 Cornhill. Bosten. 


FORTES. 


essential 
claim 


and com- 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


Trust Company, New York. 


of the loan, to be had by addressing the undersigned. 
who unhesitatingly recommend these bonds. 


lars of this Loan can be had on applic ation to the 
above, or to the following Bankers, agents in Boston, 


Respectfully announce that in view of contemplated 
improvements by the city of Boston, by which 


establishment on Tremont street must in part be re- 
Offer Their Entire Stock of 


HARD AND SOFT LUMBER, 


at such REDUCED PRICES as will make it an object 


for all in want to call and examine before purchasing 


on ALBANY, 


Are invited to examine our new Collection of Church 
Music, 


circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences or anthems to its 


EMBER as TePe. 


ELEVEN PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 
FIRST-CLASS SECURITY. 


STATE LOAN OF ARKANSAS, 


7 Per Oent. Thirty Year Bonds. 
A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED 


AT TO CENTS 


and accrued interest. 


In these Bonds **the faith and credit of the State are 
solemnly and irrevocably pledged for the payment and 
redemption of the principal and interest on each and 
every bond.” 

—THE— 


ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY, 


Special Mortgage Endorsement, 


pledge their splendid endowment of Lands, Railroad 
Rolling Stock, Station Houses, and all other property. 
for the faithful payment of interest and principal, 
making this a 


DOUBLE AND UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


Interest payable April and October, at the Union 


Maps, circulars, pamphlets, giving full particulars 





WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 190 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Maps, Pamphlets and Circulars giving full particu- 


WALKER & MERRIAM, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 


augl7 E5t 


BAY STATE MILLS. 


REMOVED TO ALBANY STREET. 


‘heir 


MOULDINGS, VENEERS, ETC., 


On and after Sept. | their Office will be established 
NEAR DOVER, STREET. 
auglo St 


MUSICAL PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


entitled 


THE STANDARD! 


The following gentlemen, well-known in Musical 
pages :— 
Il. K. Oliver, L. H. Seuthard, C. P. Morrison, 
L. W. Wheeler, Nathan Barker, M. Slason, 
T.H. Tanner, A. C. Guttersen, G. M. Monroe, 
J.H. Tenney, F.C. Cushman, L. W. Ballard, 
S.F. Merrill, = W.P. Dale, Otte Lobb, 
Dr. M. J. Munger, S. Wesley Martin. 

The Editors are, 

L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 

H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
of whose former publications, 1,500,000 copies have 
been sold. 

While designed to supply the wants of Chorus 
Choirs, Singing Sthools and Conventions, its large sup- 
ply of new Sentences, Motets and Anthems, render it 
an excellent 

Book for Quartette Choirs. 

Price, $1.50; Per Doz., $15.50; 
copies will be mailed, for the 
any address, 


For $1.25, specimen 
present, post-paid, to 





We also commend our new SPARKLING RUBIES 
(35 cts.), for Sabbath schools, PILGRIM’sS HARP 
(#0 cts.), for Vestries, and HOUR OF SINGING (31.00), 
for High Schools. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
aug tf 


SHALER’S PATENT 


PARADE TORCH. 


The Latest and Most Taking Novelty in the Torch Line. 
By blowing lightly through the tube connected with 
the handle, 

A COLUMN OF FLAME! 

Is thrown Three Feet into the air, producing a strik- 
ing and beautiful effect. Neat and perfectly safe. No 
spoiling of clothes by dripping of oil and grease. 
Costs only from two to three cents to burn per night. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


ALL TORCHES BEAR OUR NAME. 


C, & 6. HOLLIS, 


Proprietors. 
11 = STOM HOUSE STREET, en 
augs 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BLACK MAN OF THE SOUTH AND 
THE REBELS: 


—OR THE— 


Characteristics of the former, and the Outrages of 

the latter. 

By CHARLES STEARNS, 
ary and planter, 
scenes deseribed. 

l2mo., 562 pp., 9 illustrations. Cloth. $2.00. 

This book contains an accurate statement of the 
present relations of the white aad colored people of 
the south, and is not a a statement of the 
claims of either. -It explains the CAUSES of the out- 
rages which disfigure Southern society, and points 
out the only practicable remedies for the present state 
otthings. It is a record of personal experience, and 
is sufficiently ¢ — hensive to supply every intelli- 
gent reader with data from which to judge for him- 
self respecting the true condition of Southern society 

For sale by the American News Co., New 
York, anil New England News Co., Boston, 
and by Booksellers generally. 2t aug3l 

e 


SHADES, SCREENS, Ete. 
CHARLES H. BRUCE, 


604 and 606 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


Manufacturer 


a Northern teacher, mission- 
and eye-witness of many of the 


and Dealer in 
Window-Shades, Musquito-Screens, etc. 
For Sale—All the New and Improved styles of 
SCREENS AND FIXTURES, 
Orders taken for Italian Awnings, and Venetian 
Blinds. Particutar attention paid to the Putting-up 
of Store, House, Church and Office Shades, on BRAY 
& Co.’s Balance Spping Fixture. Lace curtains and 
window shades cleaned and and put up. 





—AND— 


DOMESTIC 


CARPETS 





aug3l 3m 
FLAGS, AWNINGS. 
TENTS, &c. 
LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercial Street, 
| Head ot Lincoln wharf (Chelsea and East Boston 
horse-cars pass (near) by every ten minutes.) Itallan 


‘and Store Awnings, Tents, Wagon Covers, 


! and executed. 


ang3l 


|n ments, or all the time, than at anything else. Partic- 


Canvas Signs, Sacking. &« . manufactured. 
CAMPAIGN FLAGS, MOTTOES, ROPES, &c. 
ni=hed and put up 
Flags of all nations, BUNTING, STREAMERS and 
| TENTS for sale and to let. Decorations furnis hell 
jm aug3l 


. fur 


REMOVAL! 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
FANCY-GOODS AND STEREOSCOPES, 


181 WASHINGTON sous 





5 to $20 pe per day! Agvete wanted! All classes of 
working people. of either sex, young or old, 
| make more money at work for us in their spare mo- 


tee 


they will 
CONCERT xt 


nated by lot, 


HENRY MASON, 
JOSEPH F. 


cate with the 
CHADWICK, Treasurer of the 
26 Oliver street, Boston, 


to go to the 
tion of $1.00 per day at the 


eral Office, 





Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


ARTHUR CHENEY... .ccccccecccoces 
MR. W. B. PLOT Dec cc ccccdcccaceces 


Mr. 





PROPRIETOR 
eoncce +» MANAGER. 


The public is respectfully informed that after a most 


Brilliant ahd Prosperous Season of 


52 Consecutive 


Weeks 


THIS FAVORITE ESTABLISHMENT 


Is NOW CLOSED 


FOR NECESSARY 


RENOVATION AND RE-DECORATION. 


Due notice will be given of the early Re-opening. 


During the interregnum several IMPORTANT 
TERATIONS and IMPROVEMENTS will be effected 
in the 


AUDITORIUM. 
Boston, Sept. Ist. 1872. 


* Jubilee 


AL- 


tf sept? 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL “AL FESTIVAL. 


Disposal of the Coliseum and other 
Property, 


Magnificent Military-Band Concert and 


Grand Complimentary Ball. 





Tickets $3 each --- for sale by all Music 


Dealers and Ticket Agents. 





The Executive Committee (through a sub-commit 


% o'clock 


the Committee, 


respectfully announce that on 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
Oct. 10, 1872, 


xive A GRAND MILITARY-BAND 
-and A SUPERB COM- 
PLIMENTARY BALL ats o'clock. the 

of which are to be eaten to the liquic 
the debts of 
handsome gratuity upon Mr. 
jector and general director of the ente rprise 
fi: ickets (at $3 each) are now for sale. 
». PECK, at the Music Hall, Boston; 

ri: al music stores, and by general ticket-age nts through- 
out the country. 


Aug 
and at the seve 


ees 
ition of 


* bestowal of a 
S. Gilmore, 


the pro- 


30, by A. 


The holders of the six preferred tickets, to be desig 


First—The ¢ 


at the Coliseum, on the oecasion of the 
concert, Will be entitled to the GIFT, 
a - -| order, of the property of the committee : 

Coliseum building, including the water 
fixtures, costing about &250,000. 


in the following 


Second—The magnificent Decorations, costing $10,- 


000. 


third—The Police Headquarters, including gas and 
1 gs 


water fixtures, valued at 35,000 


Fourth—The Settees of the Coliseum, about 2000 in 


number. 

Fifth—The chairs of the 
JOSEPH F, PAUL & CO. msketh—The mammoth Jubilee 

y”° beat 


The favor of the community is respectfully 


Coliseum, 


about 1500 in 


“which can't 


asked 


or the mutual advantages herewith presented. 


PAUL. F. 
CHARLES W. 


JOSEPH H.C in! ADWICK, 
MO 


Sub-Committee on the disposal of ead c oliseum prop- 
erty. 


ae-Ticket-sellers and others, began to communi 


Committee, 


will 
eae coummittye, 
Mass. 


JOSEPH HL. 
2 to 


augol 


KASTERN RAILROAD. 


GRAND EXCURSION 


—To— 


North Conway 


— AND — 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


GREAT REDUCTION 


September the Month to Visit the Moun- 
tains! 
BOSTON TO 


North Conway and Return 


Glen or Crawford House 


IN FARE ! 


$6 oo 
$10.00 


A Reduction of Fare will be made to these wishing 


Excursion Tickets. 


Top of Mount Washington, 
Hotels to those 


also a redue- 


holding 


Tickets Good until October Ist. 


For Tickets and other 


Causeway, 


information, apply 
134 Washington Street, or at the 
foot of Friend Street. 


at Gen 
Depot, 


J. PRESCOTT, Sup’t. 


GEO. F, 
sep7 


FIELD, Gen. Pass. 


Agt. 


tl 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 


GRAND EXCURSION 


WOLFBORO’ AND RETURN! 


From the following Stations, viz.: ) 


BOSTON, and 

CHELSEA, ‘“ 
LYNN. se 
SALEM, hod 
BEVERLY, = 
IPSWICH, “, 
NEWBURYPORT, s6 
HAMPTON, << 
NO. HAMPTON, a 
PORTSMOUTH, # 
WELLS, “ 
KENNEBUNK, Ss 
BIDDEFORD, og 
SACO, ‘ «¢ 
PORTLAND, 66 


Return, 


$5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
105 
475 
4 30 
3 85 
370 
3 30 
325 
3 40 
400 
400 
450 


Tickets good on any Day until Oct. Ist. 


The Steamers on Lake Winnipesaukee 
Make Two Round Trips Daily. 





FOR TICKETS, and other information, 


Station Agents on Eastern Railroad. 


apply to 


J. PRESCOTT, Sup't. 


GEO. F. 
aug3l 


FIELD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


It 


H. R. STREETER’S CLASSES IN 


VOICE BUILDING 


Will commence MONDAY, 
place. 

Applications may be made 
Sept. 2d, from 9 to 12 A. M 


sept. 


16, at 28 Temple 


and after Moulay, 
,and3to6 P.M. 


PRIVATE PUPILS received as usual. 


Dr. H. 1 


sept? tf 


THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF 
INGS AND STATUARY is now open 


BOSTON ATHENAUM. 


Beacon Street. 


STREETER, 
28 TEMPLE 


PLACE. 


PAINT- 


In connection 


with it the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS exhibits 


a collection of ancient poitery, 


plements from Cyprus, 
found in the 


Majolica plates, Oriental 


Venetian glass and Japanese 
Admission 25 cents. 


9 A.M. to6 P.M. 


alass and bronze 
Italo-Greek 
tombs of Etruria 
armor, 


im- 
sainted varcs 


and Magna Gracia, 
carved furniture, 
and Chinese porcelain. 


augl7-3m 


THE “COLISEUM,” 


At foot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 


Admission 25 cents. 


july20 





STRAUSS’S 


Last Composition, 


“SOUNDS FROM BOSTON” Waltz, 


90 Cents. 


New Song for the people, 
my little Bed.” - "THE 
f USED TO BE’ By ¢ 
lithograph tithe 
paid on receipt of price 
The cheape-t and best! 


Waltzes. Polkas, 


31.0; Cloth, @2.00. 


by the author of 
E OLD HOME AIN'T WHAT 
Price 40 cents. Sent by mail, 
One hundred 
STRAUSS’s CHOICEST DANG E MU SIC, 

Mazurkas, 
Waltz-king. JOHANN SPRAUSS P aper, #1 2. 
Sent on rece 


WHITE, SMITH 


by the 


“Put me in 


With elegant 
pcat- 


pages of 
embracing 
German 
; Boards, 


ipt of price e. 
« PERRY. 


205 and 300 Washington Street, Boston. 
It 


sepa 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Comer's 


Commercial College, 


conducted with signal ability and success for thirty- 


two (32) 


attended by 


years past under the 
seventeen thousand 


same management, and 
(17,000) 


students, 


continues from. its long e xperience and extensive 
mercantile connections to pOssess great advantages, 


the contidence of the 


community, and has thereby 


peculiar facilities for providing suitable employment 
for its graduates (male and female), many of whom 


are now at the 


head of extensive extablishmenta, 


while thousands hold responsible positions in this and 


other cities. 


Tne THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


CATALOGUE AND 


CIRCULAR, containing full information, with styles of 
HAND-WRITING taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works 


on 
PENMANSHIP, 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
GATION, &c., 


NAVI- 


sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 
Morning sessions 9 to 2 every business day through- 


out the year. 

April. 
UuBORGE N 

ington street, corner of West 


Evonings, 7 to 9 from 1st October to Ist 
‘. COMER, A, ML, President, 323 va 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 
The Styles. 

Black grenadine, trimmed with and worn over 
bright or light colored silk, is very much in 
vogue for demi toilet, and is both effective and 
stylish. 

Crinoline appears to be growing into disfavor. 
In Paris the ladies have discarded it altogether, 
but a desirable effect is produced by starched 
skirts made without flounces. 

It is said that most fashionable weddings this 
fall will be conducted after the English fashion, 
the groom proceeding first to the church and 
waiting there for the arrival of the bride; no 
groomsmen but the ‘‘best man,” and so on. 

A pretty little cap for morning wear is the 
“Charlotte Corday.” It is made of a small 
round piece of white muslin, bordered with two 
ruffles of deep Valenciennes lace. A little clus- 
ter of white or pink flowers is placed in the 
center; also loops of green ribbon from which 
two long ends fall on the chignon. Another 
cap for dinner or evening wear is made of point 
applique, with a bow of lace and blue ribbon 
placed upon the front, and roses with a trailing 
vine upon one side. Blue ribbon ends. 

An attractive reception or dinner dress is 
made of lilac faille. ‘The waist to match made 
with deep basques, low in the neck, and opening 
in front over a vest composed of white lace and 
bands of lilac silk laid crosswise. 
has a pattern of embroidery upon it, and the 
edges are finished with wide Valenciennes lace. 
The skirt is long and embroidered all around in 
a beautiful pattern. It is raised at the sides a 
la Medict, by a heavy cord and tassels of lilac 
silk. Bows of ribbon are placed down the front. 
The under-skirt is of lilac: silk, trimmed with 
five flat folds of lilac velvet cut on the bias. 

A charming dress for full evening toilet is 
made of white tulle, with the trained skirts 
trimmed with deep plaited flounces. The over- 
dress is of thin white gauze dotted over with 
tiny pink rosebuds. It is cut very full, and 
finished around the edge with a double plaiting 
of tulle. It is looped at the sides with trailing 
green leaves and roses. A large bow with long 
ends of wide pink ribbon is worn at the back. 
The corsage of the same material is low, with 
short sleeves. It has a bertha of puffed tulle. 
A garland of leaves and buds is placed around 
the neck, with smal! bouquets upon each shoul- 
der and in front. Pink roses in the hair finish 
the toilette. 

We observe the revival of a very old method 
of dressing the hair, which brings all the hair 
to the top of the head, and adds at least two or 
three inches to a lady’s height. The front hair 
is~usually arranged in puffs just above the fore- 
head. Beneath these puffs the hair is frizzed. 
The back hair is brought up to the top of the 
head and arranged in a loose twist or puffed. 
‘Tw6 or three long ends hanging low in the neck 
are added. This style of arranging the coiffure 
is not always becoming, and, no matter what the 
leading fashion may dictate, a lady can make 
herself positively uncomely by the dressing of 
her hair in an outre manner. Curls and braids 
are still worn; also bows of ribbon, flowers and 
jewelled ornaments continue in favor. 

Bijouterie. 

Glove boxes are offered of every possible 
Some of them resemble trav- 
There 


shape and style. 
elling bags, and others porte-monnaies. 
are also the ordinary style of plain boxes with 
a hinged lid. All of them are lined with vari- 
ously-colored silks, and the more expensive are 
highly perfumed. 
$6 to $35. 


Belt satchels, which have recently become so 


They sell all the way from 


popular among the ladies, are being ordered 
from France and Germany in large quantities, 
and they bid fair to become an important arti- 
cle for the coming season. They are made in 
all imaginable shapes and styles, and may be 
had at prices ranging from $2.50 to $15.00 and 
$18.00. . 

There are offered by some importers a new 


style of odor boxes. ‘They are of various 
shapes, but they are so arranged that upon 
touching a spring the top opens in the center, 
and, falling back on either side, reveals the small 
cut-glass flacons containing the odors. These 
boxes are made of various materials, and may 


be had with either two, four, or six bottles. 


The latest importations of port-monnaies would 
seem to indicate that for ladies the old-fashioned 
These 
articles are now offered, made of all possible 
materials, including silk, velvet, morocco, Rus- 


metal clasp is coming again in vogue. 


sia leather, and also shark and crocodile skin. 
These latter materials are certainly new, and 
The silk, 
velvet and leather port-monnaies are made in 


will undoubtedly be well received. 


many different styles, some of which resemble 
sinall clasped books, and are extremely beautiful. 


After many years of use, ruled papers for 
social correspondence have been declared yul- 
gar, and it is very likely that they will disappear 
entirely. The latest imported papers are all 
plain, and very delicately tinted with various 
colors, and cut to two sizes. These sizes are; 
four and a half by seven inches, making the or- 
dinary note sheet, and another five by six inches, 
for invitations and short notes. These papers 
when used are to be folded but once, and they 
are accompanied by envelopes of the same style 
and finish, which fit them exactly. Whatever 
of these styles have been imported so far have 
been of the very finest quality, and though 


they are rather expensive it is thought they will | 


become very fashionable, and consequently have 
a large sale. ‘The shape and style of the envel- 
opes being suitable for wedding cards and party 
invitations, cards of the same tint are furnished. 
These papers can be had of any desired tint, 
put up in handsome boxes, containing two and 
a half quires of paper and _ fifty envelopes. 
These boxes sell at retail tor two dollars. It is 
the general opinion that these new papers will 
not only run out the finer qualities of ruled pa- 
pers, but also the fancy French papers which 
have commanded the market tor so long a time. 
They are handsome and elegant, and the sizes 
being convenient, there is no reason why their 
use should not become general. 3 





How Stanley Found Livingstone. 
Soe 
THE GREAT MODERN ROMANCE. 
STANLEY'S STORY TO THE BRITISH SCIEN. 
TIFIC ASSOCIATION, é 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I consider myself in } 


the light of a troubadour, to relate to you the 
tale of an old man who is tramping onward to 


discover the source of the Nile—to tell vou that | 
[ found that old man at l Ui, and to tell vou of! 


his woes and sufferings and how he bore his 
misfortunes with the Christian patience of a 
hero. Before I started for Central Africa I 
knew nothing of the great, broad tract in the 
center of the African continent. 
me to fivids of journalism—my duty carried 
me far away from Central Africa. — 
ever dreamed that I should visit the heart of 
Africa I should have smiled at: myself. 
while I was following my duties at Madrid. I 
received a telegram to come to Paris on impor- 
tant business. I went and found Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, the younger, of the New 
York Herald (cheers)—I found him in bed; I 
knocked at his door. He said, “Come in.” and 
then demanded my name. 
ley.” “Oh, you are the man I want. 
know where Livingstone is?” ] 
clare to you I do not.” (Laughter.) 
suppose he is alive?” “I really don't know.” 
“What do you think of it?” “I replied, “It 
vasses all my comprehension.” 


Do you 
said, “1 de- 


find him.” (Laughter. ) 


I thought it was a most gigantic task, but 1) 


y “No” to Mr. Bennett. I an- 
swered, “If you send me to Central Africa I 
shall go there.” (Loud cheers.) He said, 


dared not say 


“Weill, go! I believe he is alive, and you can | 
I said, ‘‘Mr. Bennett, have you any | 


find him.” 
idea how much that little journey will cost? 
(Laughter.) The Burton and Speke expedition 
cost between £2,000 and £4,000. Are you 
ready to incur that expense?” Mr. Bennett re- 
sponded, “Draw £1,000, and when that is fin- 


ished draw another £1,000, and when that is | 


ne draw another £1,000, and when you have 
¢ rid of that draw another and another.” 
(Cheers.) When I was in such a position what 


Each basque | 


My duty led | 
It E had | 


Now, | 


“My name is Stan- | 
“Do you | 


1 ( Laughter. ) | 
“Well, I think he is alive, and I want you to | 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH, BO 








was I todo? I saw he was determined I should 
go and find Dr. Livingstone, and I went. He 
would take no apologies or excuses; so I said, 
‘‘What it is open to poor human nature to do, I 
will do. I bid you good-night.” (Laughter and 
loud cheers. ) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I had never read 
any book on Central Africa, and, indeed, I 
thought Dr. Ligingstone a myth. I knew books 
and newspapers had said much about him, and 
that all people gloried in him, yet I had a doubt 
about his being alive. Before I started on my 
mission I had to give a description of the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, and then I had to visit 
the vast Temple of Solomon under ground. 
[Mr. Stanley then mentioned other duties he 
had to discharge, which included journeys to 
the Dead Sea, Caucasus, Persia, Bagdad, the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, and other places. } 

When I reached Zanzibar I began to study 
books on Central Africa, and to draw up an esti- 
mate of the cost of my expedition in search of 
Dr. Livingstone. I first put it down at $3,000, 
but I had to increase it several times until it 
reached $20,000. (Mr. Stanley then related the 
difficulty he had in learning the names of the 
currency among the natives in trading, and how 
| he asked every Arab he met whether a white 
| man had been seen in the country, and the con- 
flicting information he received on the subject.) 
| One said he saw one at Ujiji, and he was fat 
| and fend of rice. (Laughter.) Another said a 
| white man had been wounded when he was en- 

gaged in hunting. When I got to Unyanyembe, 
the great central depots of the Arabs, I asked 
/the governor where the fat man was. He said 
|he lived at Ujiji somewhere, and was a great 
j eater of butter. (Laughter.) I thought that 
| was good news. I said, ‘‘Do you think he is 
lalive?” ‘‘Ah! great master, I don’t say he is 
alive, because there has been war there.” He 
said he had divined on the Koran, and found 
Livingstone was dead. Now, my next point 
was Ujiji, from Unyanyembe. { had never been 
|in Africa before. There were no railroads, no 
| telegraphs, no balloons, and there was a war 
|raging in the country. First, I must cut my 
way through this war country. We went on for 
two days, but on the third we made a most dis- 
graceful retreat. (Laughter.) All my men 
deserted me. I made my way to the camp 
of the Arabs, and I said there is a war go- 
ing on, and it is between the Arabs and the 
natives. I will find my own way to Living- 
stone. One of them said, ‘Oh, great master, 
you must not do that. I must write to the Sul- 
tan and say that you are obstinate, that you are 
going to get killed.” ‘All right, said I; ‘‘there 
are jungles. If one way is closed we can try 
another. If that is closed we can try another, 
and so on. 

So on the 23d of September last year I started, 
and went directly south until I came to the 
frontier of the adjoining country, and when I 
came to the corner of it I found there was 
another war there. In fact I was going straight 
into it. I had to go up north now, and came to 
the salt pans of which Burton speaks. In 
crossing the river I had such little incidents as 
a crocodile eating one of my donkeys. (Laugh- 
ter.) Icame next toa land notorious for its 
robbers. I did not know this, and one night I 
called a council of my principal men. I told 
them I could not stand this tribute-taking. 





= ; on 
| They asked, ‘‘What will you do, master?” I 


bor “The thing is to go into the jungle and 
make direct west.” At the dead of the night 
we went into the bamboo jungle, and on the 
fourth day we stood on the last hill. We had 
crossed the last stream; we had traversed the 
last plain, we had climbed the last mountain, 
and Ujiji lay empowered in the palms beneath 
us. (Cheers.) Now, it is customary in Africa 
to make your presence known by shouting and 
shooting guns. We fired our guns as only ex- 
uberant heroes can do. I said, “I suppose I 
shall not find the white man here. We must go 
on to the Congo and away to the Atlantic Ocean, 
but we must find this white man.” So we were 
firing away, shouting, blowing horns, beating 
drums. All the people came out, and the great 
Arabs from Muscat came out. 

Hearing we were from Zanzibar, and were 
friendly and brought news of their relatives, 
they welcomed us. And while we were travel- 
ling down that steep hill, down to this little 
town, I heard a voice saying, ‘*Good-morning, 
sir.” (Loud cheers and laughter.) I turned 
and said sharply, ‘‘Who the mischief are you?” 
“Tam the servant of Dr. Livingstone, sir.” I 
said, ‘‘What! Is Dr. Livingstone here?” ‘‘Yes, 
he is here; I saw him just now.” I said, *‘Do 
you mean to say Dr. Livingstone is here?” 
“Sure.” “Go and tell him I am coming.” 
(Laughter and cheers.) Do you think it possi- 
ble for me to describe my emotions as I walked 
down those few hundred yards. This man, Da- 
vid Livingstone, that I believed to be a myth, 
was in front of me afew yards? MI confess to 
you that were it not for certain fecliys of pride 
1 should have turned a somersault? (Laugh- 
ter.) But I was ineffably happy. I had found 
Livingstone. My work is ended! It is only 4 
march home quick! Carry the news to the first 
telegraph station, and so give the word to the 
world! (Cheers.) A great many people gath- 
ered around us. My attention was directed to 
where a group of Arabs was standing, and in 
the center of this group a pale, care-worn, gray- 
bearded old man, dressed in a red shirt, with a 
crimson joho, with a gold band round his cap, 
an old tweed pair of pants, his shoes looking 
the worse for wear. Who is this old man? I 
ask myself. Is it Livingstone? Yes, itis. No, 
itis not. Yes, itis. ‘Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume?” Yes.” (Loud cheers.) Now it would 
never have done in the presence of the grave 
Arabs who stood there stroking their beards for 
two white men to kick up their heels. No; the 
They would carry 
So we 


| 
| Arabs must be attended to. 


the story that we were children—tools. 
walked side by side into the verandah. 

There we sat—the man, the myth, and I. 
This was the man; and what a woful tale of ca- 
lamities that wrinkled face, those gray hairs in 
his beard, those silver lines on his head—what 
a woful tale they told! Now we begin to talk. 
I don't know about what. I know we talk, and 
by-and-by come plenty of presents from the 
Arabs. We eat and talk, and whether Living- 
stone cats most or | eat most I cannot tell. I 
tell him many things. He asks, ‘Do you know 
such and such a one?” “Yes.” “How is he?” 
“Dead.” “Oh, oh!” “And such aone?” ‘Alive 
and well.” *’Phanks be to God!" ‘*And what 
are they all doing in Europe now?” ‘Well, the 
French are kicking up a fuss; and the Prussians 
are around Paris, and the world is turned top- 
sey turvy.” It is all a matter of wonder for 
Livingstone. He soon turned in to read his 
letters. And who shall stand between this man 
and the outer world? I should like to saya 
great deal more to you, but I want you to find 
out one thing, and that is—I want you to find 
out what this man Livingstone was—what was 
his character—that this man can stand the fa- 
tigues, brave the dangers and sufferings of Cen- 
tral Africa. What is there in him which makes 
him go on while others turn back? What is it 
in him who has discovered so many lakes and 
rivers and streams, passed over so many virgin 
countries and through so many forests, that 
makes him say, ‘It is not enough?” This is 
what I want to know. I asked him if he had 
j been up to Lake Tanganyika yet. There is a 
| great deal said about that. He said the central 
line of drainage absorbed all his means. I pro- 
| posed to him we should go there with my men | 
| and material, and «make a pleasure party of it. | 

He said, **Lam yourman.”  [ said, ‘They think | 
} we should go there.” **Very well; it shall be | 
| done to-morrow.” And to-morrow we went. | 
| Now, it is about what Livingstone and myself | 
| discovered atthe northern end of Lake Tangan- | 

yika that the Royal Geographical society has re- | 

quested me to read you a formal paper on the | 
j subject. (Cheers.) 

(Mr. Stanley then read his paper descriptive | 
of Lake Tanganyika, atthe conclusion of which | 
the following conversation ensued. } | 

The President—You have amply testified by | 

; Vour applause your appreciation of the touch- | 
ing and interesting narrative you have just | 
heard. One almost regrets—if one might be al- | 
lowed to parody a remark of Sydney Smith’s— 
that more eminent African discoverers were not | 
lost in Africa, and that more able correspondents | 
like Mr. Stanley have not gone there in search | 
of them. (Cheers.) I will say no more now 
because we have much to do. I will simply 
jask Mr. Stanley how much further Lake Tan- | 
ganyika extends to the northward than the far- 
thest point reached by Captains Burton and 
Speke ? 

Mr. Stanley—Captains Burton and Speke | 
halted on a sandy patch thirteen miles from the | 
'extremest end of ‘Tanganyika. Had they gone | 

half way up the mountain referred to in my ad- 
dress, where resided the king of the Urundi, 
} they must have seen the northern end of Tan- | 
'ganyika plainly: but resting where they did, | 
they simply reached the point where the eastern 
and western ranges meet, and where the eastern 
overlaps the western. At the extreme end, Tan- 
ganyika is fifteen or sixteen miles broad. | 

The President—I should like to ask another 
question, and that regards the sweetness or the 
brackishness of the water of Lake Tanganyika. | 
This is important, because the question of) 
whether the Rusizi is an effluent or influent de- 
| pends upon the character of the water. 
Mr. Stanley—I could not wish a nicer or} 
| sweeter water to make a cup of tea or coffee | 
than the water of Lake Tanganyika. (Laugh- | 
ter and cheers. ) | 

Mr. Stanley, in reply to a further question | 
put by the President, explained that many of) 
the places marked on the existing maps did not | 
correspond with the places where they were put | 
on the maps of Dr. Livingstone. 
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| MISCELLANY. | 


| Humayity.— | 


| But poesy springs not from rocks and woods ; | 
| Her womb and cradle are the human heart, 


And she can find a nobler theme for song 

In the most loathsome man that blasts the sight 
Than in the broad expanse of sea and shore 
Between the frozen deserts of the poles. 


—Lowell. 


Sense anp Sentiment.—Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity. 
—Horace Mann. 

Cecil said of Sir Walter Raleigh: ‘‘We know 
that he could, and did, toil terribly.” 

Shall all mankind use edge-tools, and no 
man’s fingers ever be cut?— Horace Mann. 

By enlargement and cultivation of our activi- 
ty we change ourselves into fate.— Novalis. 

Weak parents can no more be blessed with 
strong children than wrens can hatch eagles.— 
Horace Mann. 

Enmities are more active than friendships. 
Most people will go farther to gratify a grudge 
than to reward merit.— Horace Mann. 

Tobacco is unfit for the parlor; for that is 
the resort of ladies, and should therefore be free 
from inspissated saliva and putrefied odors. It 
is not befitting the dining-room, where its afflu- 
via may be absorbed or its excretions be ming- 
led with viand and beverage. Still less does it 
befit the kitchen, where those culinary processes 
are performed which give savor and flavor to 
all the preparations that grace the generous 
board. It should not be carried into the stable, 
for that is the residence of neat cattle. And the 
occupants of the sty itself would indignantly 
quit their premises should one more lost to de- 
cency than themselves come to befume, or be- 
spatter, or besnuff them. There is no spot or 
place among animals or men which the common 
uses of tobacco would not sink to a lower def- 
cedation.— Horace Mann. ~ 


Tue Cuitp anp Autumn Lear.—(By Sam- 
uel Lover. )— 

Down by the river’s bank I strayed, 
Upon an autumn day ; 

Beside the fading forest there 
I saw a child at play. 

She played among the yellow leaves— 
The leaves that once were green— 

And flung upon the passing stream 
What once had blooming been; 

Oh! deeply did it touch my heart 
To see that child at play ; 

It was the sweet, unconscious sport 
Of childhood with decay. 

Fair child, if by this stream you stray, 
When after-years go by, 

The scene that makes thy childhood’s sport 
May wake thy age’s sigh; 

When fast you see around you fall 
The summer’s leafy pride, 

And mark the river hurrying on 
Its ne’er-returning tide, 

Then you may feel in pensive mood 
That life’s a summer dream ; 

And man, at last, forgotten falls— 
A leaf upon the stream. 


Reapers’ Emenpations.—Proposing to issue 
a new edition of that always popular, but long 
since out-of-print book, Bristed’s ‘‘Five Years 
at an English University,” the publishers found 
that not a copy could be bought for love or 
money, and betook themselves perforce to the 
Mercantile Library, where one was obtained for 
revision and resetting. It was duly forwarded 
to the author, but he had already made the de- 
sired alterations from the half-calf copy in his 
own library, too precious to be sacriticed to the 
relentless shears of the foreman, ona list which 
he forwarded to his publishers, with his additions 
as well, returning the volumes and requesting 
that the publishers would see that his marks 
were properly transferred. This was done, but 
the surprised publishers, on glancing over the 
result, found many unexpected emendations of 
a most astounding character—the most being in- 
expressible in good society save in symbols cf 
brief but heavy dashes. Mr. Bristed having 
taken occasion to make some comparative com- 
ments on American institutions, the disputatious 
collegians who had been reading this copy for a 
score or more of years had expressed their dif- 
fering views with more force than elegance in 
well-rounded expletives and marginal debate. 
The author would have been surprised indeed 
had he opened the package as it came to him, at 
this outspoken if not dignified criticism, and had 
the volume gone to press as it stood one of the 
most remarkable of curiosities would have been 
added to the museum of literary history. Hap- 
pily it didn’t.— Trade Circular. 


To Perpita.—[The following poem, which 
appears in the August number of the Old and 
New, is from the pen of Mrs. Sarah Helen Whit- 
man of Providence—the ‘‘Helen” of Edgar Poe. 
Long ago, so the legend runs, Poe saw Mrs. 
Whitman, then a beautiful young widow, and, 
seeing, loved her. They were engaged to be 
married, and the wedding-day was fixed, when 
his wild intemperance separated them. But 
this woman, whom a poet had loved, has been 
faithful to his memory. She has written a book 
in defense of her lost lover, showing that she 
remembers only the nobler part of his life and 
character. | 

What holds thy dreamy eyes in thrall? 
A somber picture on the wall ;* 

A somber picture, weird and cold, 
That dims the daylight’s morning gold. 
A grass-grown rampart, lifting high 
Its reedy fringe against the sky ; 

Half lost in its o’ershadowing gloom 
The semblance of a mouldering tomb; 
Upon the tablet, side-by-side, 

In pomp of old heral:lic pride, 

Two sculptured figures lying stark 
And dumb within the glimmering dark. 
A raven on the mouldering tomb, 

An owlet flitting through the gloom, 

A cold, white, wandering moon that seems 
The ghost of long-forgotten dreams ; 
In the high rampart an old door, 
Where night winds enter; nothing more. 
Why doth it hold thine eyes in thrall, 
This somber picture on the wall. 

That dims the daylight’s glad return, 
And shrineth darkness like an urn? 

Is there within thy heart a grave 

O'er which the winds of memory rave, 
Where, sepulchered in marble pride, 
Thy dead hopes slumber, side-by-side, 
Lost to the future’s dawning light, 
And shrined in immemorial night? 
Ah! never hope of thine shall sleep 
Within oblivion’s donjon-keep. 

Thy dreams were born to soar afar 
Beyond the morning’s purple star ; 
Thy loyal heart shall recreate 

From loss and wrong a loftier fate ; 
Thy own deep heart of love illume 
Thy life with love’s immortal bloom. 
On thy white brow, absolved from blame, 
A shining stone, with a new name, 
Shall tlood the dark with living flame ; 
Thy life, a perfume and a prayer, 
With mystic fragrance fills the air, 
And all thy buried hopes shall rise 
Transfigured into destinies. 


*“Midnight.”. By G. H. Boughton. 


SaRaToGA MINERAL Sprincs.—The term min- 
eral or medicinal has been given to a class of 
springs the waters of-.which hold in solution 
considerable quantities of mineral salts or agents 
which are used medicinally. From the most 
remote ages invalids, have resorted to mineral 
springs with the view of being relieved of cer- 
tain maladies, and in this country and other 
parts of the world there are springs which have 
acquired a reputation for extraordinary curative 
properties. The arrangement of mineral springs 
ut Saratoga is certainly wonderful, and we can- 
not recur to a group in any part of the world 
which will at all compare with these in potency 
of medicinal character, or singular variety of 
constituents. It is impossible for any one, how- 
ever unobservant or careless, to visit these 
springs and not be impressed with the singular- 
ity of the display which is afforded, of natural 
waters holding large quantities of mineral sub- 
stances in complex combination. Many of the 
agents contained in the waters are extraordinary 
and rare, and in studying their composition it 
has been found difficult to point out a dozen in- 


} organic substances used medicinally which are 
| not found in the waters of some one or more of 
|the group of springs at Saratoga. 


Here are 
iron, iodine, bromine, lithium, magnesia, lime, 
soda, potassa, sulphur, baryta, strontia, alum- 


|ina, and a great variety of other agents, held in 


perfect solution in the waters, conferring upon 
them a great diversity in appearance and taste, 
and also a great diversity in medicinal effects. 
The nature of the strata and rocks through and 


|over which these waters flow, in their course 
/ towards the outlets, must be very singular in 


chemical composition. The sources of many 
of the springs are probably quite distant, and 


| they bubble up from considerable depths. They 


are artesian in character, although a majority 


have come to the surface through natural cban- 


nels. It is probable that the nature of the un- 
derlying strata and rocks is such, at Saratoga, 
that it would be impossible to make a boring at 
any point within a radius of half a dozen miles 
of Congress Spring without striking a water 


| supply holding a large quantity of mineral mat- 


ter. This interesting section seems to be a point 
towards which waters of a remarkable charac- 
ter gravitate, and probably the supply will be 
kept up for ages to come, as it has been in the 
ages which have elapsed. There is wonderful 
uniformity in the admixtures of mineral matters 
with the waters, as the various analyses show. 
No sensible variation in the amount of inorganic 
constituents has been discovered during the 
years since chemical science was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable correct determinations to be 
made. The admixtures are so complex and so 
perfect that it is difficult, or in fact quite im- 
possible, to imitate them in the laboratory. 
Nature, in her chemical combinations and ad- 
mixtures, surpasses art, and -it is not probable 


that human science, turned in the direction of 
the fabrication of mineral water, will ever be- 
come so perfect in its imitations as to render 
the pilgrimage of invalids to Nature’s fountain 
at Saratoga unnecessary.—Dr. Nichols’s Fire- 
side Science. 


Tue Veteran Expiains.—(By George A. 

Marden. )— 

You ask a little too much, Cap; 
I don’t see how we'll agree, 

For the thing looks mighty different 
To you than it does to me. 

Those Johnnies fought us well, Cap, 
I know that—I told ’em so, 

And shook their hands when they stacked their 

rms 

At ye front, seven years ago. 

I'll shake the hand of a soldier 
Who fights as he thinks is right, 

And when the war is over 
Is willing to give up the fight; 

But this ‘‘shake o’er the bloody chasm” 
Means a different thing, you know, 

From shaking hands with a ragged ‘‘reb” 
At the front, seven years ago. 

We let ’em off too easy, Cap; 
In this I think you'll agree 

That some of ’em should have said their prayers 
At the foot of a gallows tree; 

For we pardoned the whole caboodle, 
The leaders as well as the men, 

And now I see they are trying a game 
To get into power again. 

They led the Democrats before the war, 
And they want to do it again; 

God help the North with offices filled 
By Davis and that sort of men! 

You can’t win the game without the South, 
You know very well you can’t, 

And must count the cost of Southern votes 
To help you in beating Grant. 

I find no fault with the times, Cap, 
For money is easy and free, 

And plenty of odd jobs going 
For a played-out ‘‘vet” like me ; 

And the country seems to prosper, 
The debt is fast being paid ; 

I don't think a change for better 
Could very well be made. 

I know they find fault with Grant, Cap. 
They say he loves horses and smokes ; 

But then, an angel from heaven 
Wouldn't suit that sort of folks. 

I have looked at the matter careful, 
And find that the trouble grows 

From the fact that those lobby fellows 
Can’t lead him by the nose. 

I never liked Horace Greeley, 
And I tell you fair and square, 

God never made such a man as he 
To fill the president’s chair ; 

For he failed in the hour of trouble, 
When things looked a little dark, 

And such a captain as that ain’t fit 
To handle the Union bark. 

And now it sounds mighty suspicious 
To hear these fellows rant, 

Call him honest Uncle Horace 
And all that sort of cant. 

Why, it ain’t hard to remember 
How Greeley used to blow, 

And call them thieves and traitors, 
Not a dozen years ago. 

There’s only one thing more, Cap, 
That I have got to say: 

I won't help to put into office 
The leaders who wore the gray ; 

For the graves are in between us 
Of the boys who wore the blue, 

And died in fighting those rebels 
Now voting along with you. 

And ‘‘across the bloody chasm” 
The North will never shake o'er, 

Till the crimson hands of the leaders 
Are clean on the other shore. 

You may win the fight in November— 
I hope and trust you can’t— 

But the soldiers’ vote you'll never get 
To help you in beating Grant. 

—Lowell Courier. 


Misers.—I have studied the people called 
misers and thought a good deal about them. In 
former years I used to keep a little gold by me 
in order to ascertain for myself exactly the 
amount of pleasure to be got out of handling it; 
this being the traditional delight of the old-tash- 
ioned miser. It is by no means to be despised. 
Three or four hundred dollars in double-eagles 
will do very well to experiment on. There is 
something very agreeable in the yellow gleam, 
very musical in the metallic clink, very satisfy- 
ing in the singular weight, and very stimulating 
in the feeling that all the world over these same 
yellow disks are the master-keys that let one in 
wherever he wants to go, the servants that bring 
him pretty nearly everything he wants except 
virtue—and a good deal of what passes for that. 
I confess, then, to an honest liking for the splen- 
dors and the specific gravity and the manifold 
potentiality of the royal metal, and I understand, 
after a certain imperfect fashion, the delight that 
an old ragged wretch, starving himself in a crazy 
hovel, takes in stufting guineas into old stock- 
ings and filling earthen pots with sovereigns, and 
every now-and-then visiting his hoards and fin- 
gering the fat pieces, and thinking over all that 
they represent of earthly and angelic and dia- 
bolic energy. A miser pouring out his guineas 
into his palm and bathing his shriveled and 
trembling hands in the yellow heaps betore him, 
is not the prosaic being we are in the habit of 
thinking him. He is a dreamer, almost a poet. 
You and I read a novel or a poem to help our 
imaginations build up palaces,. and transport 
us into the emotional states and the felicitous 
conditions of the ideal characters pictured in the 
book we are reading. But think of him and the 
significance of the symbols he is handling as 
compared with the empty syllables and words 
we are using to build our aerial edifices with! 
In this hand he holds the smile of beauty and in 
that the dagger of revenge. The contents of 
that old glove will buy him the willing service of 
many an adroit sinner, and with what that coarse 
sack contains he can purchase the prayers of 
holy men for all succeeding time. In this chest 
is a castle in Spain, a real one, and not only in 
Spain but anywhere he will choose to have it. 
If he would know what is the liberality of judg- 
ment of any of the straiter sects, he has only to 
hand over that chest of rouleaux to the trustees 
of one of its educational institutions for the en- 
dowment of two or three professorships. 
would dream of being remembered by coming | 
generations, what monument so enduring as a 
college building that shall bear his name, and 
even when its solid masonry shall crumble give 
place to another still charged with the same 
sacred duty of perpetuating his remembrance ? 
Who was Sir Mathew Holworthy, that his name 
is a household word on the lips of thousands of 
scholars, and will be centuries hence, as that of 
Walter de Merton, dead six hundred years ago, 
is to-day at Oxford? Who was Mistress Holden, 
that she should be blessed among women by 
having her name spoken gratefully and the little 


If he | 





edifice she caused to be erected preserved as her | 
monument from generation to generation? All | 
these possibilities, the lust of the eye, the lust of | 
the flesh, the pride of life; the tears of grateful 
orphans by the gallon; the prayers of Westmin- | 
ster Assembly's catechism divines by the thou- | 
sand; the masses of priests by the century ; all 
these things, and more if more there be that the 
imagination of a lover of gold is likely to range 
over, the miser hears and sees and ‘feels and 
hugs and enjoys as he paddles with his lean 
hands among the sliding, shining, ringing, inno- 
cent-looking bits of yellow metal, to¥ing with 
them as the lion-tamer handles the great carniv- 
orous monster, whose might and whose terrors 
are child’s play to the latent forces and power of 
harm-doing of the glittering counters played 
with in the great game between angels and dev- 
ils.— Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


Books. —Next toa friend's discourse, no mor- 
sel is more delicious than a ripe book, a book 
whose flavor is as refreshing at the thousandth 
tasting as at the first. Books, when friends 
weary, conversation flags, or nature fails to in- 
spire—the best books appeal to the deepest in 
us and answer the demand. A _ book loses if 
wanting the personal element, gains when this 
is insinuated, or comes to the front occasionally, 
blending history with mythology. 

My favorite books have a personality and) 
complexion as distinctly drawn as if the au- 
thor’s portrait were framed into the paragraphs 
and smiled upon me as [ read his illustrated 
pages. Nor could I spare them from my tables | 
or shelves, though I should not open the leaves | 
for a twelvemonth—the sight of them, the} 
knowledge that they are within my reach, acces- 
sible at any moment, rewards me when I invite 
their company. Borrowed bookeg are not mine 
while in hand. I covet ownership in the con- 
tents, and fancy that he who is conversant with 
these is the rightful owner, and moreover, that | 
the true scholar owes to scholars a catalogue of | 
his chosen volumes, that they may learn from | 
whence his entertainment during leisure mo- 
ments. Next toa personal introduction, a list 
of one’s favorite authors were the best admit- 
tance to his character and manners. His library 


| spell words in six syllables if they spell those in 





were not voluminous. He might specify his fa- 
vorites on his fingers, and spare the printer's 
type. 

‘*Books have many charming qualities to such | 
as know how to choose them.” And without Plu- | 
tarch no library were complete. Can we marvel | 
at his fame, or overestimate the surpassing mer- | 
its of his writings? It seems as I read as if, 


pher—such intimacy of insight is his, laying 


of dialogue with his friends. 





open the springs of character, and through his | my uncle close s 
parallels portraying his times as no historian had | teach him that he need not lose his temper be- 
done before; not Plato even, in the livelier way | cause he had lost his passage to Europe, and | 
Then his morals | that his manners under all circumstances were 
are a statement Othe virtues for all times. | within his control.—George W. Curtis, in Har- 
And I read the list of his lost writings, not with- | per’s. 


out a sense of personal wrong done to me, with 
emotions akin to what the merchant might feel 
in pefusing the bill of freight after the loss of his 
vessel. Hercules, Hesiod, Pindar, Leonidas, 
Scipio, Augustus, Claudius, Epaminondas, 
minds of mark, all these and other precious 
pieces, gone to the bottom; his books on 
the Academy of Plato, the Philosophers, and 
many more of his imperial freight, to be read 
by none now. Still, there remains so much to 
be grateful for; so many names surviving to 
perpetuate virtue, and all that is dearest in 
friendship, in his attractive pages. It is good 
exercise, *good medicine, the reading of his 
books—good for to-day, as it was in times pre- 
ceding ours, salutary reading for all times. 

Montaigne also comes in for a large share of 
the scholar’s regard. Opened anywhere, his 
page is sensible, marrowy, quotable. He may be 
taken up, too, and laid aside carelessly, without 
loss, so inconsequent is his method, and he so 
careless of his wealth. Professing nature and 
honesty of speech, his page has the suggestions 
of the landscape, is good for striking out in any 
direction, suited to any mood, sure of yielding 
variety of information, wit, entertainment, not to 
be commanded, to be sure, without grave abate- 
ments, to be read with good things growing side 
by side with things not such and tasting of the 
apple. Still, with every abatement, his book is 
one of the ripest and mellowest, and, bulky as 
it is, we wish there were more of it. He seems 
almost the only aathor whose success warrants 
in every stroke of his pen his right to guide it; 
he of the men of letters, the prince of letters, 
since, writing of life, he omits nothing of its sub- 
stance, but tells all witha courage unprecedented. 
His frankness is charming. So his book has in- 
describable attractions, being, as it were, a pri- 
vate book—his diary self-edited, and offered 
with an honesty that wins his readers, he never 
having done bestowing his opulent hospitalities 
on him, gossiping sagely, and casting his wis- 
dom in sport to any who care for it. Every- 
where his page is alive and rewarding, and we 
are disappointed at finding his book comes to 
an end like other books. 

Lord Herbert’s autobiography is a like exam- 
ple of sincerity and naturalness. If he too 
often play the cavalier, and is of a temper that 
brooks not the suspicion of insult, he is equally 
eager to defend when friendship or humanity 
render it a duty. The brothers, Edward and 
George, were most estimable characters. To 
George how largely are we in debt for his sacred 
verses, the delight and edification of the saints 
wherever they are known. 
Crashaw. 


temptation to suit the tastes of courtiers and | 
kings, his volumes contains much admirable po- | 
etry, tempered with religious devotion. He} 


wrote sweet and virtuous verse, with lines here- | 


and-there that should not have been written. 
But he is an antidote to the vice in his lines, and 
may well have place in the scholar’s library 
with Donne, Daniel, Cowley, Shakespeare, and 
contemporaries. 


If one would learn the titles and gain insight | 
into the contents of the best books in our litera- | 


ture, let him track Coleridge in his readings and 
notes as these have been collected and published 
in his Literary Remains and ‘Table Talk. He 


explored the wide field of literature and philos- | 


ophy, and brought to light richer spoils than | 
any scholar of his time, or since. His reading 
was notonly choice, but miscellaneous. Nothing 
of permanent value appears to have escaped his 
searching glance, and his criticisms on books 
are among the most valuable contributions to 
British letters. He knew how to read to get and 
give the substance of the book in sprightly com- 
ment and annotation onthe text. His judgments 
are final and exhaustive. To follow him were 
an education in itself.—Alcott’s Concord Days. 


Tut Even Temrer.—The other day I was 
waiting on the wharf when, at the last moment, 


after the cables were loosened, and the wheels | 


were beating the water, and the ship was on the 
point of sliding away, I saw a gentleman, whom 
for some time [ had remarked as anxiously 
awaiting something which did not arrive, hand 
his wife and children over the side, and descend 
the plank from the ship to the wharf. The mo- 
ment they were off the plank it was raised, and 
the next instant the ship glided into the stream, 
a gun boomed over the water, and she was on 
her way over the ocean. 

The gentleman and his family watched the 
ship disappear in which for many weeks their 
passages had been taken, and which they had 
left so reluctantly at the last moment.” I, in 
turn, watched them, not intrusively nor im- 
pertinently, [ hope, but because I saw in the 
gentleman’s face no sign of anger, nor, indeed, 
of very serious disappointment. While I was 
admiring the self-command—for I have seen 
people surly because dinner was delayed — 
a truckman with a heavy load of baggage 
drove rapidly along the wharf. He saw the 
situation in a moment, and was confounded 
and frightened. The gentleman pointed to 
the receding ship and said, quietly, to the 
truckman, ‘‘You have prevented our going.” 
There was no anger, no harsh or scolding tone. 
The gentleman evidently did not choose to lose 
his temper as well as his passage, and his mild- 
ness and generosity brought tears to the delin- 
quent’s eyes. The truth was, not that he had 
idly lingered, but that, thinking he had time 
enough, he had turned aside to send a physcian 
to his wife, and had then been impeded on his 
way to the ship. 

It was, after all, a little thing—the gentle- 
man and his family had only missed their pas- 
sage. It was merely an immense inconven- 
ience, a derangement of plans carefully laid, 
with the general absurdity of all balked endeay- 
ors of the kind; 
sudden and sharp test of temper. That of 
some of us would have snapped; and [ pity 
that truackman if he should ever bring the bag- 
gage of most of us too late to the ship. I saw 
the new Maltese minister promenading in the 
sun yesterday, arrayed in new and wonderful 
trousers; and just as he was lifting his hat and 
saluting in choice French the beautiful Maria 
Grunter, heiress of the whole Boar property, a 
butcher’s wagon dashed along, and the horse 
threw mud upon the trousers. But if his excel- 
lency’s soul had been soiled by the circumstance 
he could not have been more furious. And 
as his airy salute to Miss Grunter instantly 


changed to an angry shaking of his fist at the | 
rude butcher-boy, who cried derisively ‘Hi! | 


hi!” I could not help regretting that a gentle- 
man should wear wonderful trousers who can- 
not endure these misfortunes with equanimity. 
I have since learned that Miss Grunter has 
stated to a friend that his excellency had made 
a serious impression on her heart, but that it 
had been quite effaced by the lamentable spec- 
tacle of his fury upon this occasion. 

It is, indeed, very possible that a man who 
would fall into a passion if his trousers were 
spattered with dirty water might be very calm 
and courageous in the presence of great dan- 
ger. But life is made up of small occasions. 
We wish to be ready for the stinging of mos 


quitos and the tickling of flies as well as for! 


earthquakes and strokes of lightning. It 
would be no satisfaction to me, if I were a mar- 
ried man, and my wife was always vexed and 
worried about sauces, and milk-pans, and spots 
on the window, and a hue of gloves that jarred 
with the shade of a cravat, to know that if a 
squadron of the enemy's cavalry surrounded 
the house and summoned a surrender, she 
would be equal to the occasion. The occasion 
will not arise. There is no enemy; and if 
there were, I defy his squadron of cavalry. 
Would it be any satisfaction to me, when, on the 
most perfect of May mornings, my wife, in the 
freshest and fairest muslin, sat pouting and 
beating her foot npon the floor, to know that 
if I were just dying in bed she would be a mar- 
vel of composure and resignation? I should 
not die every morning, but I should eat break- 
fast, and I should wish my wife’s manners to be 
as admirable at the breakfast-table as at the 
death-bed. And I hope she would wish mine to 
be the sane. What satisfaction should it be to 
her to know that I had made a_ prodigious 
speech and saved my country the evening be- 
fore, if I sat absorbed in my newspaper at 
breakfast, hushing the gayety of the children, 
and snarling at the coffee. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to believe that the boys at school can 


two. If your temper is equal to little annoy- 
ances I will trust it is in great emergencies. 

But what is it that puts it into repair and 
keeps it so? Is the secret what we call tem- 
perament, merely? Is one man born placid 
and another irritable, and is that the end of it? 
Is the minister from Malta just as admirable 
when he rages at the butcher-boy for spattering 
his trousers as the gentleman who lost his pas- 
sage when he mildly tells the truckman that his 
negligence has caused such enormous inconven- 
ience? I know two saints; one of them says 
that his own virtue is the fruit of long toil, but 
that the virtue of his friend comes by nature. 
‘‘] have more moral struggles every morning 
before breakfast,” he says, ‘‘than my friend ever 
had in his whole life.” 

If, indeed, we are born heroes, let us be 


And Vaughan and | 
And making due allowance for the | = 
time when Herrick’s verses were written, his | 


| PARLOR FURNITURE. 


| Damask, French Lasting, etc. 


but it was, for all that, a) 


STON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 


FOR FAMILY USE. : 


The Halford 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND ELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


FAMILY USE. 


PINTS 50 Cents. 


1-2 PINTS 30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 





EIREWORKS, LANTERNS, 
TORCHES and FLAGS! 


| The subseriber is ready to furnish all of the above, 
| to Political Clubs and individuals during the present 
| Campaign, a€ manufacturers’ prices. Particular at- 
| tention given to displays from wagons in torehlight 
| processions. Contracts made for tireworks, and com- 
petent persons furnished to manage them. 


Ss. W. CREECH, BOSTON BAZAAR, 
302 Washington St., Boston, Cor. Suffolk Place. 


As a guarantee of success we reter to the brilliant 
WAGON DISPLAYS turnished during the last four 
presidential Campaigns. 

Owing to the continued ill health of the proprietor 
of the above popular resort, the stock, consisting of 
the largest assortment of TOYS and FANCY GOODS 
in any retail store in this country, and selected ex- 
pressly for the approaching holidays, will be sold at 
extremely low prices. lit auget 


66 ” 
TURKISH HAIR TONIC 
Contains many ingredients, but no one which may not 
enter into articles of daily diet with impunity. ‘It is 
| not a dye, contains no particle of lead, nitrate of sil- 
ver, or sulphur, and, though harmless for evil, is all- 
| potent for good, as the GREAT HANDMAID OF Na- 
| TURE in the cure of Headache, Neuralgia, Baldnese, 
Diseases of the re and Falling of the Hair. It is 
}an immediate remedy for Itching of the Head and 
| Dandruff. It is one of the tew things which can be 
| used as safely as pure water, either upon the delicate 
| crown of infancy or the frosty brow of age. 





C. DYER, JR., Proprietor. Sold by all first-class 
dealers. 
WEEKS & POTTER, GEN’L AGENTS, 
augl0-3m* 170 Washington Street, Boston. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
| passed foY the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
| warranted in every particular. Purehasers will tind 
| it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
| superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY 





STREET, BOSTON. 


| july6-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
|GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
| poses. 
|GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 
| LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


| DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
| LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
| TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 


| TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 
| 


| im all parts of the world. 


= 





| Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
| we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
| that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
| can, 

| &g-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
} as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
j age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
} auglo 3m 


BK. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 
} 
Invites the attention of the public to the superior 


| quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
| pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
| in French and German Photography, and are believed 
| to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug3 
| I . r ‘ 

| FINE-ART STORE. 


t 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
| with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
july27 


“ PASHIONS. 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 
—FOR— 

LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 


ag SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
july27 ly 








grateful. But if we are not, let us repair the 
defects of birth. You know that what is a con- | 
scious effort at first, becomes an involuntary 
habit. When my uncle was a little boy he | 
slammed the door whenever he went out of a) 
room; but one day his mother called him back | 
and compelled him to close the door quictly. | 
And every time that he forgot it he was recalled, | 
until very soon he would no more have shut the | 


: : apt 
none before, none since, had written lives, as if) door with a crash than he would have kicked it | 


he alone were entitled to the name of biogra- | open. : 
/ manners of her children; and when she made | 


My great-aunt was very carefui of the | 


the door quietly she began to | 


THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


without doubt, the very best article that can be | 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by | 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot | 
eny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington Street 


is. 


(1872. 


ANGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED MILK, 
FROM CHAM, SWITZERLAND. 


A small invoice just received per Steame 
| 


S. S. PEIRCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
_auges 6t 


r, and for 


NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 


Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 
FREE OF GOWT TAX. 
Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 STATE STREET. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF . 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 

Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quinev Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


sept] 


july6 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTILERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner 
Place. 6m 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
asa mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in it- 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and person- 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
panes It is a genuine, Keatthfut and palatable 
JAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 


of Dix 
june22 


aug3 3m 


VOSE & SONS’ 


>TANO-FORTES 
I NO-FORTES 
—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jas. W. Vose, Invine B. VoseE, WILLARD A. VoOSE. 
may25 3m 


BONDS. _ 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


STATE 


Principal and Interest collected by the 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 


sept? 


“ARTISTIC PAIN 
CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, mee} 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
publie buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varni=h 
or French polish, 3m july6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
a—~ These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m auglo 


Exact 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1568, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERs. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 


of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYYENTS IN CASH. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 


BUY THE BEST! 


H you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT ji 
CLOTHES WRINGERs. buy the In-¢OVED = 


“UNIVERSAL.” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs. adapting it-elf to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing lirge articles. Iv Ex- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congr: gationalist, xund the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country, 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 
augld eopem 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 3mje29 


CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 


679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


julyé tt PROPRIETOR. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


_ Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 
may is BOSTON. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknow!- 
edged. but are constantly gaming in the HIGH Es- 
PIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvement~ whieh are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
junel 311 Broadway, New York. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


meh2 


WILLIAM "TUFTS, 

No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 


to Dessert, with experienced waiters lo etiend. 
WEDDING CAKI® 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. aug 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 

The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 


assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or flpish. 


juneld tf 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
(jHABLES RICHARDSON 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW 
No. 61 Broad, cor, Milk Street, 


& -©GF., 


GLASS. 


aug3-3m soston. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
BE ARD, MOULTON 


AND DEALERS IN 


ECOL; 
MANUFACTURERS 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


c¢.C. Mouttros. — R. P. GODDARD, 
Kk. F. MILLER. ly 


A. W. BEARD, 
aug H.C. BLURB, 


ee HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, SILAS W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHAKDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 


may JOouUN HAMILTON. 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. S. BuRDITT, aug3l-6m Cc. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $465,000. 


J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 





UINCY INSURANCE 


INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
Hiousehold Furniture, 
store Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and ix pay 
ing 50 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. 





1 Payment. 


2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 
7 Payments, 


| 
} 


when insure 


Days 


$ 
& 


30 
35 
0 1 


- 
cu 





| 

Policies issued to the amount of j 

#20,000, | 

on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. | 

This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth | 
year, and has at risk 

! 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the | 
Company’s operations. address either the President | 
or Secretary. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. } 
Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WRIGHT, Actuary. july 








may25 eop 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, | Jonn P. Ober, 


All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

Ba This Company ha= paid over $500,000 In losses, 
and over $300,000 in’ dividends, since commencement 
of business. fitleen years ago. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
augl7 27 State Street. 3m 





NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire. on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, 0 
BUILPINGs, for one or five years, not excee ling 


$20,000 


}on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 


stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 
House, Baskin. 
DIRECTORS: 

Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
(©. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. n—- 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clan ey 

ALBERT BOWKER, presidert. 

E, E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. au 
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